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GET ONE OF THES 


with each New Leade 


POEMS By BORIS PASTERNAK 


Translated by Eugene M. Kayden 


Here are the best poems of Boris Pasternak, Nobel Prize-winning author of 
"Doctor Zhivago"—the first collection in English that represents the entire 
scope of his work. Pasternak himself, congratulating the translator ‘for your 
excellent achievements,’ sent him the manuscript of his unpublished poem, 
"The Passing Storm," included in this volume. 


Marc Slonim, N. Y. Times Book Review: ‘Tangible evidence of Pasternak’s origi- 
nality as a poet. Until now those who could not read him in Russian and had to 
rely on a few specimens scattered in anthologies had to accept his greatness 
on faith. . . . Mr. Kayden's versions have a distinction and a simplicity that 
are both refreshing and captivating. . . ." 


Time: ''Pasternak's ‘Poems’ is a significant literary event. . . . In this faithfully 
wrought translation . . . more than a glint of Pasternak's poetic genius filters 
through; whole stanzas blaze with life and passion. . . . The volume suggests 
why critics rank him with such movers and shapers of modern verse as Rilke, 
Valéry, Eliot and Yeats." 


Paul Engle, Chicago Sunday Tribune: ''An important book for all who have a 
concern for the survival of the poetic mind in a most malevolent century." 
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LIST PRICE: $3.95 ee 


PRETEXTS By ANDRE GIDE 


Selected, edited and introduced by Justin O’Brien 


One of the handsomest books of the season, this first American edition of 
Gide's critical essays presents 42 of his reflections on literature and morality. 
Here is a fascinating collection of literary criticism, aphorisms and imaginary 
interviews, ranging over the 2,500 years des culture—from Greek mythology 
and oriental philosophy to Stendhal, Wilde and Proust. 


New York Times Book Review: “The true quintessence of Gide." 


Virginia Kirkus: ''An important book for the litterateur—for i interested 
in critical writing: no one can overlook his style, his force, his wit and his 
many insights." 

Chicago Sunday Tribune: ''A long lifetime of thinking in these pages." 


Hartford Courant: "Gide's classic simplicity in writing, his universality in 
thought, and his accuracy in literary prophecy are unexcelled joy." 


LIST PRICE: $5.00 
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HERE'S HOW: By giving a friend a one-year subscription to The New Leader 
($6), you can get POEMS by Boris Pasternak or PRETEXTS by André Gide abso- 
lutely FREE, Or, if you want to double up on your Christmas shopping, you can 
give one friend the New Leader subscription and another friend either book—for 
the same $6. In fact, we'll send out as many as six gifts—three New Leader sub- 
scriptions and three copies of the books you choose, at a total cost of $18—if you 
use the form below. (If you want more, use a separate sheet of paper.) The dispo- 
sition of the books is entirely up to you, but The New Leader is available at this 
low rate for new subscribers only: No Renewals. We'll take care of all postage 
and handling, and we'll send attractive Christmas Gift Cards in your name to all 
the ladies and gentlemen you designate to receive The New Leader and/or a 
copy of either book. Our supply of these important books is limited, so act now 
to reserve your copies. There are only a few weeks left till Christmas! 
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IMPORTANT: Only this coupon can be used to take advantage of this exceptional offer. 
There will be no subsequent direct mailing. The offer is limited to the United States and 
Canada; renewals are excluded; offer expires midnight, December 31, 1959. 





BETWEEN ISSUES 


BEaMep To Moscow: Soviet citizens have long since found 
safely secret ways of listening in on Western programs 
broadcast to them on short-wave. They must have been 
fascinated by the fare last November 6, just as Moscow’s 
preparations for celebrating the 42nd anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution were coming to a head. On that day, 
Radio Liberty, sponsored by the American Committee for 
Liberation, broadcast a lengthy script based on Leopold 
Labedz’ article, “Khrushchev’s New Party History” (NL, 
October 12). For Soviet listeners, as for us, the main feature 
of the Labedz piece must have been the analytic comparison 
of the new Soviet Party history and the old one (Short 
Course), which was condemned at the CPSU 20th Congress. 
As Labedz put it, “Just as the Short Course was launched 
to shape the historical myths of the ‘Stalin epoch,’ so the 
new textbook offers revised material to establish the his- 
torical perspective of the generation to be formed politically 
under Khrushchey.” 

Books, BOOKS, BOOKS: This note is “Strictly Classified” 
information. It is restricted to two categories of people— 
readers and publishers—and anyone who doesn’t fit either 
description had best go quickly on to the next item. 

Publishers are hereby reminded that they haven’t much 
time left to arrange to have their books advertised in our 
annual Christmas Book Number. To be precise, the Book 
Number will be our December 14 issue, and the deadline 
for advertising material is November 30. Since that’s just 
one week away, those wishing to participate should contact 


Mary V. 





Greene at our office at once. 








Readers will naturally also be eager to see the Book 
Number, and we'll have more to say about its contenis next 
week. Right now, however, may we suggest a careful perusal 
of the preceding two pages, which announce our Christmas 
Book Premium for new subscribers. 

To avoid redundancy and/or confusion, we will not re 
capitulate the information provided on those pages. except 
to point out that the books being offered—Poems by Boris 
Pasternak and Pretexts by André Gide—need not be given 
away with the gift subscription to THE New Leaper: You 
can be unaltruistic and keep the book yourself. Or. you 
can really stretch your money and give each away as separate 
gifts. Or, the whole arrangement doesn’t have to be a gift; 
unadulterated self-interest can lead any new subscriber to 
get both the magazine and one of the two books for him- 
self, for the one-year subscription rate of $6. 

Kitpatrick AT 88: William Heard Kilpatrick. Professor 
Emeritus of Education at Columbia University’s Teachers 
College, is one of the great names in American education. 
Along with John Dewey, his mentor and preceptor, he was 
the outstanding pioneer of progressive education here and 
abroad. For more than four decades a teacher of teachers 
at various universities—in his 27 years at Teachers College 
alone he taught 34,000 graduate students from the U.S, and 
59 foreign countries—he retired in 1938, but vigorously 
continued his many activities, which included frequent 
articles for THE New Leaver. Last Friday, Kilpatrick ob- 
served his 88th birthday, and we’re delighted to extend our 
felicitations. 
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Alexander, Serafino Romualdi, London: T. R. Fyvel, 
Denis Healey MP, G. F. Hudson, Walter Z. Laqueur. 
Paris: Sal Tas, George B. Boswell. Rome: Sigfrido 
Ciccotti, Silvio F. Senigallia. Madrid: Richard Scott 
Mowrer. Bonn: F. R. Allemann. Berlin: Melvin J. Lasky, 
Harold Hurwitz. Vienna: Frederich Katscher. Stockholm: 
Laszlo Hamori. Jerusalem: A. V. Sherman. New Delhi: 
G. S. Bhargava. Bombay: S. R. Mohan Das. Tokyo: 
Takeo Naoi. Singapore: Vernon Bartlett. Sydney: Richard 
Krygier. East Asia: Richard Deverall, Edward Hunter. 
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American Labor Conference on International Affairs, Inc. Publication Office: 34 N. Crystal 
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The Struggle 
Inside Cuba 


People's political inexperience enables Army to dominate weaker democratic elements 


HAVANA 
UTOMOBILE drivers in this cap- 
A ital city are, traditionally, 
among the wildest, fastest and most 
unconventional in the world. The 
frst thing that made me sharply 
aware that I was revisiting a dra- 
matically transformed country was 
the strange behavior of its drivers: 
Cars were moving at less than 30 
miles an hour, and drivers and 
pedestrians alike were obeying the 
trafic signals, A taxi driver explained 
itto me: “On one of his television 
appearances, Fidel begged us to avoid 
accidents.” 

The Cuban National Bank has had 
to open a series of new windows to 
receive the public coming to ex- 
change dollars for pesos. This rush 
of shopkeepers, taxi drivers, waiters, 
and even prostitutes, to turn in the 
dollars they earn from American 
lourists also stems from a television 
appeal by Premier Fidel Castro for 
the hard currency which Cuba 
desperately needs. 

There are many such examples of 
Castro’s astonishing influence. The 
people of Cuba seem to be inclined 
to place their confidence in a “sav- 
ior.” They did so with such military 
dictators as the late General Gerardo 
Machado and former President Ful- 
gencio Batista, and the fact that they 
have been wrong twice has not im- 


Victor ALBA, formerly a leading 
writer for the Mexico City newspaper, 
Excelsior, now works for the World 
Health Organization in Washington. 
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By Victor Alba 


peded them from trusting now in 
Fidel Castro. This confidence is 
bolstered, moreover, by the fact that 
Castro fought Batista when virtually 
everyone believed him to be a hope- 
less dreamer, and that when he 
finally won he actually carried out 
some of his promised reform meas- 
ures. And it is not just the peasants 
and workers who have put their faith 
in Castro; it is also the middle class, 
manufacturers, land owners and even 
intellectuals. 

Almost no Cuban, not even Cas- 
tro’s enemies or Batista’s friends, 
shares the opinion many foreigners 
have of the Premier. For his fellow 
countrymen, Castro is neither a 
dreamer nor a demagogue, but a very 
adroit politician who knows his 
people well and who, having pro- 
duced a miraculous military victory 
in the Sierra Maestra, can carry out 
many other projects. 

Most Cubans who know him say 
that his verbal energy conceals the 
vacillations of a weak character and 
that this weakness is based on an 
unhealthy desire to be liked. This 
desire is not so much for popularity 
as for the type of loyalty, composed 
of admiration, love and friendship, 
that is often found to exist between 
the Cuban students and the former 
guerrilla fighters. In this light, then, 
even his violent threats on television 
can be interpreted as the reaction of 
a man who puts this desire ahead of 
politics and who believes that each 
dissenting opinion represents a de- 
fection from this blind friendship. 


Nevertheless, the faith of the mass 
of Cubans, only slightly diminished 
from what it was some months ago, 
places Castro in a special position— 
that of arbitrator among the three 
centers of power engaged in a 
struggle for domination of the 26th 
of July Movement and, through it, 
of the country. 

These three power centers are the 
Army, the State bureaucracy and the 
National Institute of Agrarian Re- 
form (INRA). With the collapse of 
the political structure following 
Batista’s sudden flight last January, 
these three more or less automatically 
stepped into the gap. Today, their 
power struggle constitutes Cuba’s 
political life, which proceeds not 
through elections and parliamentary 
action, but through changes in the 
top leadership of these groups, de- 
fections, accusations of treachery and 
attempts to influence Castro. He has 
the final word, and although his 
political personality and ideological 
development are not sufficient to unify 
his movement, they are strong enough 
for the moment to prevent its break- 
up. 

The Army, which still officially 
calls itself “rebel,” is composed of 
the combatants of the Sierra Maestra, 
although many of them have returned 
to their normal occupations. The 
commanders are men who were al- 
ready involved in the first period 
of guerrilla fighting. But the lower- 
ranking leaders and most of the 
soldiers were guerrilla fighters of 
1958 who possess only a very limited 








political capacity. A certain number 
of Communists (called the Popular 
Socialist party) succeeded in joining 
the Army at a time when the CP de- 
cided to break its informal alliance 
with Batista. 

The rebel Army is the group with 
the lowest intellectual“level and the 
least political sophistication of all 
the elements in the 26th of July 
Movement. Its members, logically 
enough, tend to believe that political 
problems can be solved by force — 
just as they solved the problem of 
Batista by force. Loyal to Castro, 
many of them believe he is too 
tolerant of other elements in the 
Movement, whom they regard with 
disdain. 

For all of these reasons, the Army 
is most susceptible to Communist in- 
fluence, which has been spreading. 
However, not all those who are called 
Communists really qualify as such. 
There are, for example, both Titoists 
and Trotskyists who, though their 
specific policies may not differ sub- 
stantially from those of the CP, will 
undoubtedly not obey party orders 
blindly. 

It is precisely because Communist 
influence is greater in the Army than 
elsewhere that the most spectacular 
anti-Castro defections have occurred 
there. These defectors joined the 
guerrillas for only one reason—to 
overthrow Batista—but they have re- 
mained ideologically impervious to 
Communist Because of 
their reputations as fighters, they be- 
lieved they could protest the spread 
of Communist infiltration without 
running any risk, but with good ef- 
fect, But Castro’s words carry more 
weight with public opinion than 
their revolutionary records. 


influence. 


The Army, fearing a return to 
normal political life in which it 
would play no decisive role, has been 
urging the development (perhaps 
without full awareness of the implica- 
tions) of an open, “revolutionary” 
dictatorship. In such a situation, of 
the Army would be the 


dominant force in the country. 


course, 


Hitherto, the one autonomous ele- 


ment of the armed forces which Fidel 
might have used to impose his wiil 
on the various factions of his move- 
ment was the Navy. It was the only 
force that was organized along tradi- 
tional lines of discipline and tech- 
nique, and Fidel had reserved for 
himself direct command over it. But 
in mid-October, he named his 
brother, Raul, as Minister of the 
Revolutionary Armed Forces; this ap- 
pointment, resulting in the elimina- 
tion of the Navy as an autonomous 
force, marks an important step in 
the direction of the kind of dictator- 
ship the Army favors. 

The second power center, the State 
bureaucracy, seemed for some months 
on the way to becoming the dominant 
power in the country. But with 
Raul’s appointment as Minister, it 
would appear that the Army has won 
a battle, if not the war. The bureauc- 
racy’s principal weakness is that it 
is virtually impossible for it to assert 
its authority while the Army and 
INRA dispute it and while the in- 
dividuals in ministerial and policy- 
making positions lack governmental 
experience. 

The third power center, INRA, is 
a creation of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment and is led by an Army 
captain, Antonio Nunez. Like the 
Army, it creates schools, edits pub- 
lications and promotes public works, 
in addition to carrying on its own 
specific functions, It is still too early 
to tell whether this institution will 
fully develop its own life, and if so, 
what 
tendencies, At the moment, it con- 


in what direction and with 


nation-wide 
agrarian reform and seeks the Army’s 
cooperation in this enterprise. Cas- 
tro’s intention was to incorporate it 


centrates heavily on 


fully into the governmental structure, 
of which it is nominally an agency, 
but if the Army continues to win 
victories, INRA may become one of 
its instruments. 

In this relatively fluid political 
situation, various leadership groups 
jockey for positions of influence and 
authority in the island’s life. Aside 
from the Army leadership, which 





lacks a genuine program and whos 
only objective is power, there are 
two other such groups. One might 
be called the urban guerrilla fighters, 
many students and 
young people. These actually formed 
the nucleus of opposition to Batista 
in the cities, chiefly in Havana. The 
cultural and political level of this 
group is quite high, certainly higher 
than that of the Army. 

One leading component of this 
group, though it is not a part of 


who _ include 


the Castro Movement as such, centers 
on the editorial staff of the news. 
paper, Combate, one of the most 
politically sophisticated elements in 
Cuba and one which has not always 
been in agreement with Castro's 
policies. In fact, the students are the 
only force that has dared express 
open disagreement with the Move- 
ment. The people have a certain 
sympathy for them and they enjoy 
some influence in the country, 
though less than the Army. Their 
primary concern is that the country 
return to normal political life, in- 
cluding civilian control of the island, 
as rapidly as possible. Though less 
spectacular and  ageressive. _ this 
group’s anti-Americanism is as firm 
as is the Army’s. 


The least 


influential. 


numerous and _ least 
though 
equipped for leadership, is the 
group that returned from exile after 
Batista’s flight. Except for one man, 
Felipe Pazos, who enjoys considera 


perhaps _ best 


ble personal popularity, this group 
has no sympathy in the Army and 
little public support. Among them 
are the island’s most politically 
sophisticated men, with a clear grasp 
of political-economic problems and 
of the international situation (in 4 
country for whose other leaders in- 
ternational relations and anti-Amett- 
canism are synonymous). Although 
many of the exiles hold Government 
posts, their influence is relatively 
small, and aside from Pazos they 
are not close to Castro. 

The common denominator of all 
these elements is their lack of politi- 


cal experience. This is particularly 
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true of the most active sector in 
Cuba public life, the youth. It is 
suficient. for a demonstration of the 
dominance of youth, to point out 
that the average age of the leaders 
of every political or governmental 
institution is about 35. 

These were people who grew up 
under the Batista regime, when 
nothing but official political literature 
was produced. The only dissident 
books available then were those pro- 
duced during the Popular Front 
period before the World War II, 
and many of the Cuban youths who 
were involved in the violent opposi- 
tion to Batista now have a Marxist 
varnish of the type prevalent then. 
Although they are not Communists, 
they are receptive to Communist 
propaganda, without considering it 
such, because it provides answers 
that appear to coincide with what 
their own political experience has 
taught them. The astonishing thing 
is that the Communists are not more 
powerful than in fact they are. It 
is only the low intellectual and 
moral of the Communist 
party and leadership here that ex- 
plains why it does not actually 
dominate the 26th of July Movement 
and public opinion in general. 

The Movement itself is naturally 
not responsible for the people’s 
political inexperience. The only ones 
who have such experience are the 
old democratic politicians, who, how- 
ever, are discredited by public opin- 
ion because of their collaboration 
(even when they themselves were 
honest men) with the democratic 
regimes before 1952, when Batista 
took over. These regimes, though 
they were corrupt in one degree or 
another. did maintain political free- 
dom and were very favorable to de- 
mands for social progress. But they 
never lared to make anv of the basic 
changes necessary for the resolution 
of Cuba’s socio-economic problems. 
Under present circumstances. there- 
fore, there is very little likelihood 
that the political inexperience inher- 
ited from Batista will he corrected 
soon, 


caliber 
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This inexperience potentially places 
Cuba in a situation similar to that 
of Guatemala more than a decade 
and a half ago. The dictatorship 
that ruled Guatemala until 1944 had 
forbidden the formation of political 
parties and thus effectively prevented 
the people’s acquisition of political 
experience. The result was that when 
the tyranny was overthrown and a 
democratic regime inaugurated, the 
numerous parties that arose were 
easily infiltrated by the small, well- 
disciplined Communist party that ex- 


isted there. Possessed of both a 


doctrine and a specific program of 
action, the Communists rapidly came 





CASTRO: ASTONISHING INFLUENCE 


to serve as a “brain trust” to the 
democratic parties in need of both 
ideology and program. In this way, 
they succeeded in converting genuine 
attempts to solve their country’s prob- 
lems into anti-American policies. 

The 26th of July Movement, like 
Guatemala’s democratic parties in 
1944, also has no doctrine, no spe- 
cific program and no political think- 
ers. The Communists can with rela- 
tive ease offer their own “solutions” 
and policies and so convert Cuba into 
a new pitfall for Washington’s diplo- 
macy in the Carribean. 

Now, as in the case of Guatemala, 
Latin American democrats are fear- 
ful of openly expressing their differ- 





ences with Castro and their discon- 
tent with the course the Cuban revo- 
lution is taking. For any open critic 
of Castro would be accused through- 
out Latin America of being counter- 
revolutionary and of “playing the 
game” with Washington. But demo- 
cratic circles throughout Latin Amer- 
ica are unquestionably worried, for 
what Castro does in Cuba has de- 
cided inside every 
country on the continent. 

Several calculations can lead the 
Army to pressure Castro into a more 
extreme course (one toward which 
he is in any case temperamentally 
inclined). One pretext for such a 
course is the alleged threat of North 
American intervention in favor of 
the companies whose interests are 
being damaged by the agrarian re- 
form. Another is the need to counter 
the terrorism being employed by 
Batista’s friends. Still another proba- 
bility is that the masses may become 
disillusioned with Castro, and the 
Army would then become indispensa- 
ble to maintain his regime. Finally, 
Communist activity, which is con- 
siderable in the Army and is also 
developing in the unions and among 
the intellectuals and students, favors 
and supports the role of the Army. 

There are only two groups in any 
position to oppose the Army—the 
former exiles and the urban guer- 
rilla fighters, Both are trying, thus 
far without success, to urge Castro 
to normalize public life and to fix 
a date for democratic elections. Such 
a date ought not, in any event, be 
soon, for any elections held now or 
in the near future would produce an 
overwhelming victory for the 26th 
of July Movement and thus preclude 
the formation of a genuine demo- 
cratic opposition. 

If no radical changes occur in the 
foreseeable future, it is at least pos- 
sible to hope that democratic forces 
will gain needed experience and ul- 
timately prevent the Army’s pre- 
dominance. It is a race against time 
whose consequences will be of the 
utmost importance for all the 
Americas. 


repercussions 
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of fellow who makes history 
easy. He dives in almost anywhere 
and when you follow him you find 
that life at that point and among 
those particular people is amusing 
and exciting. He is, of course, al- 
ways writing about America. I some- 


Nr ua H. Housrook is the sort 


times wonder whether he would have 
found things equally gay and ex- 
citing if he had been born, say, in 
England or Russia. Anyway, with this 
wild and bursting country as _ his 
scenery, Holbrook has given us a 
series of books that sound as if they 
were the first ones ever written. 

All of this means, of course, that 
I am leading up to another Holbrook 
volume: The Golden Age of Quack- 
ery (Macmillan, $4.95). This is the 
story of health fakery from the days 
of the colonists to the present. And 
there has been enough of it to make 
a varied and lively tale. 

This is the sort of book you have 
fun with. You take it easy and laugh. 
Holbrook gives you the impression 
that the liars and thieves have been 
pretty well taken care of by the Post 
Office and the American Medical As- 
sociation—so there is nothing much 
to worry about. The reader, so the 
assumption goes, need not worry 
about doing any reforming. 

It is nothing more than fair to 
take the book on its author’s terms. 
When he did the research and set 
down this script, he had in mind 
giving his readers a treat at the ex- 
pense of our ancestors. On the 
average, these ancients were a simple- 
minded lot—though I want to regis- 
ter the fact that they were not all 
such boobs as Mencken made them 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Quackery 
That Never Ends 


out to be. But I recognize Holbrook’s 
picture as true for the average. 

I can testify to the truth of Hol- 
brook’s picture because when I was 
a boy out in Ohio the only shows 
which came to our town hall were 
the medicine shows. There would be 
a couple of men and a woman and 
they would stay for two or three 
nights. (The names of their pain- 
killers and disease-curers are brought 
back to me by these tales: the good 
old Kickapoo Cure and Grandmother 
Maumee’s Medicine.) We paid 10 
cents to get in, but that was just the 
start. The woman would sing sad 
songs in a dredging contralto voice. 
The fat man in the checkered vest 
would tell jokes. They were new 
to me then, but they seem very old 
now when the TV comics repeat them. 
In some ways this world is very solid 
and reliable. 

On the second or third night the 
dramatic climax would have as its 
feature the great tapeworm. At just 
the right moment, when it was time 
to start the great sale of cures at 
a dollar a bottle, this gorgeous crea- 
ture would be wheeled out from be- 
hind the scenes. There was plenty 
of reason for the gasp which went up 
from the audience. But that was 
nothing in comparison with the shouts 
and murmurs and gurgles of excite- 
ment which burst forth when the 
gorgeously clad master-of-ceremonies 
announced: “Ladees and Gentulmen, 
this great and dangerous and alto- 
gether horrid creature did not come 
from the dark wilds of Asia or 
Africa, but—would you believe it? 
—from the stomach of one of your 
most substantial and respected citi- 






zens, Mr, Annanias Alcott. If Mr, 
Alcott is at this moment in this hall, 
will he raise his hand to testify to 
the truth of my statement?” 

Mr. Alcott, naturally, was con. 
spicuously seated among the dig. 
nitaries of the village eager to take 
advantage of any little publicity 
which might be going around. He 
raised his hand as far as _ possible 
and waved it wildly. The effect was 
terrific. Mother Maumee’s Medicine 
had drawn this dangerous-looking 
creature from the innards of sober 
and dignified Citizen Alcott. What 
might it not draw from some other 
interior? So the shining and heavily 
labeled bottles were grabbed up as 
fast as the humble attendant could 
take them through the audience. 

I never heard of another monster 
produced in this spectacular way and 
the boys of the town had a stoutly 
held theory that the solid and pious 
Mr. Alcott had been paid five dollars 
to raise his hand—thus proving that 
shows could be rigged long before 
the days of TV. 

My friend Holbrook goes back 
to the beginning of this quackery 
and covers the continent. In Boston, 
New York, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco great factories were built and 
business concerns were organized. 
Many of the medicine makers became 
multi-millionaires. 

At the end of this delectable book 
there is a hint that the author is con- 
scious of the quackery which is going 
on now. The law prescribes that 
foods and drugs be truly described 
on their labels. But now most of the 
selling is done over the air. Instead 
of the fat man with the white vest. 
wing-collar and Van Dyke beard, we 
have the slick young chap in the per 
fectly cut Madison Avenue clothes. 
The costume has been changed, but 
the lingo lingers on. And _ the lies 
which are told are just as egregious 
and just as funny. When friend Hol- 
brook does a book about the fakery 
which we have every day and every 
night in our own living rooms, we 
can really strike up the band. 
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ENATOR George A. Smathers (D.- 

Fla.) and some other Congress- 
men are still talking about rewriting 
the national emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, but the Supreme 
Court decision upholding the steel 
drike injunction seems to have ef- 
fectively nullified any proposals to 
change the nation’s basic labor law. 
Even if the steel dispute is not settled 
by the time the second session of the 
s6th Congress convenes on January 6, 
itis unlikely that a majority could be 
mustered on Capitol Hill in the 
coming Presidential election year for 
any proposal even to tinker with the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Congressmen now have a relatively 
sale judicial standard to which they 
can repair as they ride out 1960. If 
the Court’s decision had not been so 
one-sided—with only Justice William 
0. Douglas dissenting, and even then 
tot on the constitutionality issue— 
they might be more disposed to 
tiving serious consideration to the 
manifestly unfair workings of the 
injunction. Unfortunately for the 
bor movement, Justice Douglas car- 
ties little weight on Capitol Hill. 
But disappointing as the decision 
may be to labor in particular and to 
liberals in general, it does put a solid 
judicial foundation under several 
controversial aspects of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Court clearly stated 
that the national emergency provi- 
sions of the law are constitutional, 
even though they may at times result 
in inequities to the employes or em- 
Ployers involved in a dispute: 
“Congress was not concerned with 
the merits of the parties’ positions on 
the conduct of their negotiations, 
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By Julius Duscha 


“Its basic purpose seems to have 
been to see that vital production 
should be resumed or continued for 
a time while further efforts were 
made to settle the dispute.” 

In upholding the right of Congress 
to provide for the issuance of an in- 
junction to halt a strike, the Court 
said that Congress set out adequate 
procedural safeguards and limitations 
on the injunctive power. The Court 





DOUGLAS: CARRIES LITTLE WEIGHT 


noted the requirements for a public 
report by a fact-finding board, the 
vast political and executive responsi- 
bilities of the President, the pro- 
visions for continued bargaining 
during the first 60 days of the in- 
junction, and the limitation of the 
injunction to 80 days. 

Turning to the words “national 
health or safety,” in Section 208 of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Court 
passed over the question of what 


Supreme Court's Steel Strike Decision 
Dims Hopes for Taft-Hartley Revision 


constitutes a peril to the “national 
health” and then went on to give 
in effect a rather broad interpretation 
of what constitutes a threat to the 
nation’s safety. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
counsel for the Steelworkers Union, 
had argued that both the words 
“health” and “safety” ought to be 
narrowly construed. In his dissent, 
Douglas cited with a good deal of 
persuasion the legislative history of 
the Taft-Hartley Act in the Senate 
in support of Goldberg’s thesis. 

However, the majority said: “The 
statute was designed to provide a 
public remedy in times of emergency; 
we cannot construe it to require that 
the United States either formulate a 
reorganization of the affected indus- 
try to satisfy its defense needs withont 
the complete reopening of closed 
facilities, or demonstrate in court 
the unfeasibility of such a reorganiza- 
tion.” 

Douglas argued that the District 
Court should have tried to find out 
what steel plants needed to be re- 
opened to remove the strike’s threat 
to the nation: “I would remand the 
case to the District Court for par- 
ticularized findings as to how the 
steel strike imperils the ‘national 
health’ and what plants need to be 
reopened to produce the small 
quantities of steel now needed for 
the national ‘safety.’ There would al- 
so be open for inquiry and findings 
any questions pertaining to ‘national 
health’ in the narrow sense in which 
the act uses those words.” 

The other eight Justices did not 
really resolve the narrow-vs.-broad 
interpretation of the words “health” 
and “safety,” but the majority cer- 








tainly leaned noticeably in the di- 
rection of a broad interpretation. 
Anyone who would now argue before 
the Court for a narrow construction 
of these two key words would 
probably find even less sympathy for 
his thesis than Goldberg did. 

As for Goldberg’s argument that 
the emergency provisions of Taft- 
Hartley require the courts to carry 
out executive functions which the 
Constitution prohibits them from 
exercising, the Court replied: “We 
conclude that the statute entrusts the 
courts only with the determination of 
a ‘case or controversy’ on which the 
judicial power can operate, not con- 
taining any element capable of only 
legislative or executive determina- 
tion.” 

Thus, the findings of the eight- 
man majority were brief but for the 
most part quite clear, One does not 
have to agree with the majority 
opinion to recognize that the Taft- 
Hartley Act has been clarified to a 
considerable degree by the steel 
strike which it has failed so far to 
settle. 

In his dissenting opinion, Justice 
Douglas devotes most of his argu- 
ment to narrowly delimiting the “na- 
tional health and safety” phrase. He 
also argues that if the steel strike 
was indeed imperiling the national 
safety, it was not necessary to force 
all 500,000 steelworkers back to work 
when only a handful of them is need- 
ed to produce the steel required by 
the defense program. 

Here, 
philosophical as it is practical arises. 
Could the courts, as the majority 
opinion notes, be expected to re- 


however, a question as 


organize, even temporarily, the steel 
industry, to meet defense needs in a 


time of an emergency caused by a 
labor-management impasse? A court 
hardly seems to be the best instru- 
ment for making such an essentially 
economic and executive finding. 

The bitterness with which the 
steelworkers greeted the Supreme 
Court decision is understandable. 
Many strikers believed that their 
walkout was beginning at last to ap- 
ply the economic pressures on the 
industry which would have led to a 
settlement of the dispute if the Gov- 
ernment had not intervened. But once 
the machinery of the Taft-Hartley 
Act was set into motion by President 
Eisenhower, the pressure on the in- 
dustry for a settlement was markedly 
eased. The industry had everything 
to gain and little to lose by waiting 
out the judicial proceedings. As ex- 
pected, the courts found for the Gov- 
ernment—and in this case, the in- 
dustry. 

The injunction vividly etches upon 
the record the inherent unfairness to 
one side or the other in the use of 
such proceedings in a labor dispute. 
Here, then, is a further persuasive 
argument for flexible procedures to 
replace the rigid restrictions of the 
national emergency provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

But what sort of flexible pro- 
cedures should be substituted for the 
80-day injunction? There is still con- 
siderably less unanimity about how 
the Taft-Hartley Act ought to be 
amended than there was on the Su- 
preme Court when the Justices were 
confronted with the steel case. 

Persons in Washington who are 
knowledgeable about labor-manage- 
ment relations are thinking more and 
more about bringing in the Govern- 
ment much earlier in labor disputes 





RETURN ENGAGEMENT? 


“There will be a revolution and I will return,’ Peron said—News item. 


If so, I swear I'll close my eyes 
The way I always do 

At the re-run of a movie which 
Was bad when it was new. 


—Richard Armour 









such as the steel strike which cy 
quickly have a harmful effect on th 
national economy. The  problen 
which concerns everyone, and which 
no one has yet solved, is how to ug 
Government action without havin 
Federal arbitration become a highly 
doubtful and dangerous substitute for 





free collective bargaining. 

The Railway Labor Act is a dis 
tressing example of what too much 
Government interference can do, Th 
Government long ago decided that 
strikes cannot be tolerated in as vitd 
a segment of transportation as th 
railroads still represent. Yet the price 
which has been paid by both the 
railroad unions and the railroads 
is the loss of any genuine collective 
bargaining to fact-finding boards. 

Senator Smathers’ proposal for 1 
Supreme Court of Labor-Manage. 
ment Relations, with the power to 
erforce its decisions, represents an 
extreme position that is unlikely to 
find any supporters among either 
labor or management. Yet compul. 
sory arbitration may be the ultimate 
result if a solution which preserves 
most of the present prerogatives of 
collective bargaining is not worked 
out by Congress. 

Somehow, a plan must be devised 
which gives the public interest great: 
er representation at the bargaining 
table in such 
where the decisions that both labor 
and management make have far 


industries as_ steel, 


reaching effects throughout the ne- 
tion’s economy. This would seem to 
be an ideal project for a group like 
the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report, and _ for 
the Banking and Currency Commit: 
tees in both the Senate and the House. 

The election-year atmosphere of 
1960 may not be conducive to 
thoughtful discussion of economic 
legislation. Nevertheless. the second 
guessing on the steel strike, now 4 
popular Washington indoor sport, 
ought to lead to more than economic 
politicking in the second session of 
the 86th Congress which convenes 
just 20 days before the steel in 
junction runs out. 
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SPAIN STILL PLAGUES 
PROTESTANTS 


By Richard Scott Mowrer 


Maprip 

ARLY IN October the Franco 
F regime authorized the dedica- 
tion of a synagogue in Madrid, the 
first in 467 years. But this noteworthy 
concession to the capital’s 200 Jews 
does not betoken an imminent change 
of heart toward another religious 
minority, Spain’s Protestants. This 
was indicated recently when the 
Madrid Provincial Court sentenced a 
Protestant clergyman to two months 
imprisonment for illegally entering 
his chapel. 

The Rev. José Nufiez, 38, will not 
have to serve his sentence, however, 
thanks to a still-valid amnesty decree 
promulgated last year in honor of 
the coronation of Pope John XXIII. 
But in the eyes of the law, he is 
guilty, and he has been ordered to 
pay a 1,000-peseta ($17) fine. 

The chapel concerned is American 
property. Situated in a poor suburb 
of Madrid, it was opened in 1947 
under the auspices of the Foreign 
Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, with headquarters in 
Richmond, Virginia. In 1954 the 
police closed the chapel, apparently 
without stating a reason. One day 
in October 1957, José Nujfiez entered 


it. Shortly thereafter he was arrested 


and held for several hours. 

His trial began in July of this 
year, but had to be suspended for 
three months when the prosecution 
was unable to produce the Govern- 
ment’s order instructing the police to 
close the chapel. At the trial’s first 
session, Nufiez testified that he had 
entere his chapel when he noticed 
that the paper seals placed on the 
door hy the police had fallen off, ap- 
parently owing to the effects of time 
and weather. The windows were 
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broken and the premises being in a 
state of disrepair, his “religious 
conscience” had impelled him to 
enter, he said. 

When the pastor touched on the 
spiritual aspects of the case, the 
judge interrupted the proceedings 
and warned that “nada de religion,” 
nothing having to do with religion, 
would be allowed. He repeated the 
warning when Nujiez’ wife, testifying 
as a witness, said that she felt “the 
spiritual need” to enter the forbidden 
chapel. The proceedings were con- 
ducted strictly as a case of “break- 
ing and entering.” 

When the trial was resumed on 
October 3, the state prosecutor pro- 
duced the order of closure which 
had been missing, and the judge de- 
clared that “it constituted a grave 
defiance of the authorities for the 
accused to enter a building which 
had been closed and sealed by a 
responsible authority.” Just why it 
was closed was never brought out 
at the trial. Two weeks after stand- 
ing trial, José Nufiez was summoned 
to the secretariat of the Madrid Pro- 
vincial Court and told that he had 
been found guilty and sentenced. 

Spain’s Protestant minority is of- 
ficially estimated to number 20,000 
(in a population of 29 million). Al- 
though Article 3 of the Spanish Bill 
of Rights promulgated by Franco in 
1945 says that “all Spaniards shall 
be equal before the law,” this does 
not hold true with regard to Pro- 
testants. Discrimination against them 
is based on interpretation of the Bill 
of Rights’ Article 6, which states that 
“the profession and practice of the 
Catholic religion, which is the re- 
ligion of the Spanish State, shall 
have official protection. No other 


ceremonies or external activities will 
be permitted than those of the 
Catholic religion.” 

Pastor Numez’ defense lawyer 
sought to quote Article 6, which also 
states that “no one shall be molested 
on account of his religious beliefs 
or in the private exercise of his wor- 
ship,” but the judge stopped him, 
saying that this was not relevant to 


the case. 
Discrimination against Spain’s 
Protestants takes the following 
forms: 


It is impossible to obtain permits 
for the construction of buildings to 
serve as chapels for newly formed 
communities. No Protestant chapel 
may identify itself as such by a 
publicly displayed sign. Announce- 
ments in the press or elsewhere of 
Protestant services are prohibited. 

The celebration of marriages by 
non-Catholic clergymen is not recog- 
nized by law. Protestants are denied 
the right of legal marriage according 
to the rites of their church. Civil 
marriages are rarely authorized. 

Protestant communities have no 
legal status, which is why Protestant 
property is often registered in the 
name of foreign persons or firms. 
Protestant schools are not allowed. 

Protestants may be buried only 
in “civil cemeteries,” where crimi- 
nals, suicides and declared atheists 
are also buried. This is not the case 
in large centers like Madrid and 
Barcelona, where Protestants have 
their own cemeteries, but elsewhere 
in the country this holds true. 

No Protestant may hold public 
office or obtain a commission in the 
armed forces, though Moslems have 
done so. Protestants are barred from 
the Cortes (parliament), from pro- 
vincial and municipal councils and 
from all ministerial departments. 

Protestants may not print or im- 
port Bibles, print or publish any 
kind of newspaper, review or maga- 
zine. The making of converts is 
strictly prohibited. But just what con- 
stitutes proselytism is nowhere legal- 
ly defined. There is no redress in 
cases of doubt. 








ALGERIA AND THE 
MITTERRAND CASE 


French Senator tied to regime's move against Rightists 


By Joseph Kraft 


SUBVERSIVE plot to sabotage the 
A liberal Algerian policy of 
French President Charles de Gaulle 
by displacing Premier Michel De- 
bré’s Government was set to explode 
in France on October 16. The plot 
was foiled, and there supervened in- 
stead a counter-plot, evidently framed 
by the regime itself with help from 
Left-wing supporters of its Algerian 
policy, notably Senator Francois Mit- 
terrand. The purpose was to hammer 
home General de Gaulle’s Algerian 
policy by discrediting and isolating 
its Right-wing opponents. Except for 
the exposure of one minor element— 
the apparently bogus assassination 
attempt on Mitterrand—the counter- 
plot succeeded brilliantly. 

That is the essence of the latest 
cause célébre in Paris—laffaire des 
complots, or “affair of the plots.” 
Because virtually every political fac- 
tion is implicated or interested, the 
story has emerged from Paris only 
in distorted fragments, But on the 
basis of a close reading of the French 
press it is possible to fit the pieces 
into a coherent account. 

The point of departure was de 
Gaulle’s September 16 declaration, 
offering Algeria the right of self- 
determination on one of three goals: 
integration in France, autonomy with- 
in some federal unit, or independence. 
The rebel National Liberation Front 
(FLN) accepted the self-determina- 





Joseph Kraft has written for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the New York 
Times Magazine and other periodicals. 
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tion principle 12 days later. Where 
de Gaulle favoured autonomy, the 
FLN wanted independence; still there 
was common ground and the possi- 
bility of eventual cease-fire talks. For 
de Gaulle the immediate problem 
was not the FLN nationalists. It was 
acceptance of his self-determination 
formula by French opinion. Elements 
of three powerful groups were de- 
termined to resist. 

There were, first, the ultra ele- 
ments among the European settlers 
in Algeria. Bitterly hostile to any 
negotiations with the FLN, they have 
been organized for years in ginger 
groups, acting above ground, as vet- 
erans’, students’ or ad hoc political 
movements, and under ground, 
through the medium of terror. Their 
works include the murder of the 
liberal Casablanca publisher Lemai- 
gre Dubreuil in 1955; assassination 
attempts former Premier 
Pierre Mendés-France and General 
Raoul Salan; the fruit-pelting recep- 
tion of former Premier Guy Mollet 
in Algiers on February 6, 1956; the 
seizure of the Government General 
building which precipitated the Al- 
giers coup of May 13, 1959. Known 
generically as “The Red Hand,” the 
terrorist bands include the Kovacs 
gang: the Damiani ring; the “Pablo” 
group of Oran; the “Renucci” group 
of Tangiers. 


against 


There were, second, extreme Right- 
wing elements in the French Assem- 
bly, totaling nearly 100 deputies con- 
centrated in the two parties providing 
majority support for the Debré Gov- 





ernment: the Independents and the 
Premier’s own Union for the New 
Republic (UNR). The bulk of the 
Right-wingers, many of them fire. 
brands and new to the Assembly, 
played a role in the May 13 coup, 
The group includes Léon Delbecque, 
Colonel Jean Thomazo, Pascal Ar. 
righi and Jean-Baptiste Biaggi in the 
UNR; and Jean Le Pen and Alain 
de Lacoste-Lareymondie among the 
Independents. Except for Jacques 
Soustelle, who was touring the Pa. 
cific during most of the period under 
discussion, the Right-wingers number 
among their sympathizers only one 
figure of national prominence—for. 
mer Premier Georges Bidault. 

There were, third, the fight-to-the. 
finish elements in the French Army. 
It is a mark of the Army’s political 
importance that practically every: 
body assumes it would step in if 
General de Gaulle were to pass from 
the scene. While only a handful of 
generals believe in the possibilities 
of military victory, they find a sympa- 
thetic ear among the far larger group 
of officers opposed to negotiations 
which might lead to independence. 
Among the better-known die-hards 
are Generals Jacques Faure. Jean 
Lecomte and Henri Mirambeau in 
Algeria; and General André Zeller, 
retiring Army Chief of Staff in Paris. 
It is widely believed that their spokes: 
man is France’s senior soldier, Mar- 
shal Pierre-Alfonse Juin. 

Silence fell over all three groups 
immediately after the September 16 
declaration. But beneath the surface 
there was activity. General Zeller was 
in touch with the Right-wingers in 
the Assembly. General Lecomte shut: 
tled between Paris and Algeria. So 
did Guy Ribeaud, a shadowy figure 
from the political underground who 
had kept up contacts between Del- 
becque and the terrorists prior to the 
May 13 coup. Early in October an 
unusually large number of terrorists, 
including the “Pablo” group and the 
“Renucci” group, showed up in Paris. 

What these comings and goings 
signified was the weaving together 
of the original plot. It was timed to 
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coincide with the reopening of the 
Assembly on October 13. Premier 
Debré. it was known in advance, 
would inaugurate the session with a 
speech endorsing de Gaulle’s self- 
determination formula. Once debate 
on his speech began, each of the three 
groups had a role to play. 

The Right-wing deputies in the 
UNR and Independent parties were 
to protest against the speech with 
maximum heat, making violent decla- 
rations, uttering threats in the corri- 
dors, raising the specter that both 
parties would be split apart. The 
terrorists were then to undertake a 
series of political 
With the Assembly in disarray and 
the capital in turmoil, the generals 
would go to de Gaulle and demand, 
in the name of the Army and the in- 
terest of order, that he unseat Debré 
and invest a new government, headed 
by Bidault and including Arrighi as 
Finance Minister and Delbecque at 
Interior. The Bidault cabinet, while 
not disavowing the September 16 
declaration, was to denounce two of 
its alternatives: independence and 
autonomy. It was to come out four- 
square for integration. That would 
have ended for the foreseeable future 
all possibility of negotiations with 
the rebels. 

The plot never got off the ground 
hecause de Gaulle was apprised of it 
by General Paul Ely, chief of staff 
of the combined defense forces, at 
least 10 days before it was due to 
go into effect. In a series of private 
meetings with leading generals, the 
President won over the bulk of the 
Army against the plot. His triumph 
was signalized on October 12—the 
day before the opening of the Assem- 
bly~-by two developments. 

In Algiers, General Jacques Massu, 
in an unusual warning against trou- 
ble, indicated the Army was not go- 
ing to budge. “Now more than ever,” 
he said, “calm and order must be 
maintained in Algiers. The Army has 
the duty to maintain it, It will be 
maintained.” 


assassinations. 


At the Rue Traversiére in St. 
Cloud, just outside Paris, an armed 
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guard was stationed, without being 
requested, outside Bidault’s home. 

Next day, October 13, Debré de- 
livered his speech endorsing the Sep- 
tember 16 formula. The atmosphere 
in the Assembly, Le Monde reported, 
was “frankly bad. Listening to the 
menacing words and abusive com- 
ments, one was reminded of what 
used to be called ‘the mood of crisis.’ 
... This climate was created especial- 


ly by some energetic and noisy ele- 
ments among the UNR and Independ- 
ents who for several days have led a 
campaign against the September 16 
declaration.” 

That night, however, the final spoke 
was put in the plotters’ wheels. At a 





MITTERRAND: CHOICE SPOT IN PLOT 


UNR caucus it was suddenly an- 
nounced that only deputies approved 
by the party hierarchy would be al- 
lowed to participate in debate on the 
speech, Faced with an obvious gag, 
nine of the Right-wing deputies, in- 
cluding Delbecque, Arrighi, Thomazo 
and Biaggi, resigned from the UNR 
caucus. “Others,” said a spokesman 
for the group, “will follow.” 

For most of the next day, the nine 
paced the corridors trying to win 
adherents and stir trouble. “We will 
fight and we will win,” Biaggi said 
in a declaration to the press; and 
in the corridors he would turn down 
his thumb and proclaim: “To the 





death.” “Be like him,” one Inde- 
pendent said to another, pointing to 
Biaggi. “At least take a stand,” a 
third chimed in, “I’ve had enough,” 
Colonel Thomazo shouted. “We can’t 
stand and be robots,” said still an- 
other of the nine. 

In vain, No other UNR deputies 
joined the nine, and none of the 
Independents parted company with 
their party leadership. Still, expecta- 
tion ran high when Bidault rose to 
speak on the afternoon of October 15. 
His speech, Le Monde said, was “im- 
patiently awaited by the dissidents.” 
The Echo d’Alger, an ultra news- 
paper, had reserved its front page. 
But an obscure reference to “a re- 
turn to the worst moments, unless 
the new Algeria is first and always 
French Algeria” was Bidault’s closest 
brush with violent expression. The 
plot had fizzled. 

The counter-plot was just getting 
up steam. The obvious interest of the 
Government was to inflate the fiction 
of continuing plot, the better to lance 
it at an opportune moment. In the 
ensuing confusion;-a huge majority 
could be built in the Assembly, and 
there would also be pretext for taking 
sanctions against the dissidents. That. 
precisely, is how the script unrolled. 

On the night of October 15-16, 
two dramatic incidents gave color to 
the rumors of plot, while making it 
plain to the plotters that the Gov- 
ernment knew all. One was Mitter- 
rand’s escape from an attack which 
seemed—though not to the plotters 
—genuine enough. The other was a 
sounding of the alarm, in the Robes- 
pierre fashion, by Lucien Neuwirth, 
a UNR deputy personally close to 
both de Gaulle and Debré. “It is 
urgent,” Neuwirth declared, “to rally 
round, Trouble may come tomorrow. 
Already groups of killers have crossed 
over from the Spanish border. The 
men to be killed have been desig- 
nated. . . . We may see a fratricidal 
conflict break out before our eyes.” 

At just that moment of boiling 
excitement, the Government stepped 
in and picked up the marbles. On a 
vote in the evening of October 15, 
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Debré amassed the extraordinary 
total of 412 mandates for de Gaulle’s 
Algerian policy. Only 23 deputies, 
nearly 100 below what had been ex- 
pected, dared to vote against the 
Government, And there followed, in 
staccato succession, a sequence of 
striking Government moves. 

On October 17, the nine Right-wing 
dissidents who had resigned from 
the party caucus were excluded from 
the party by its executive. The un- 
wonted presence of Debré at the ex- 
ecutive committee meeting under- 
lined the gravity of the occasion. In 
explaining the exclusion, the UNR 
Secretary General, Albin Chalandon, 
said: “There had been prepared an 
act of political subversion, Both in 
Algiers and in Paris movements were 
underway aimed at forcing the over- 
throw of the Government.” 

On October 19, the French police 
initiated a series of raids on terrorist 
organizations with a concerted swoop 
on 80 such offices in France and 
Algeria. 

On October 21, two democratic 
Left-wing weeklies, L’Express and 
L’Observateur, appeared with full ac- 
counts (obviously leaked from the 
Government) of the original plot— 
though not of the counter-plot. Early 
editions carrying the names of the 
implicated generals were seized by 
the Government; but later ones, minus 
the names. were allowed to appear. 
In effect, the Government, while sav- 
ing the generals from public ex- 
posure, was making it plain that their 
names were known. 

On October 26, the Government 
underlined the warning to the gen- 
erals with a reprimand of Marshal 
Juin, made public two days later. 
According to the official spokesman, 
Juin was reminded of “the Govern- 
ment’s intention that military leaders 
hold themselves entirely aloof from 
political discussion.” 

In a matter of 10 days, in short, 
the de Gaulle-Debré regime had se- 
cured an overwhelming Parliamen- 
tary majority; purged right-wing ele- 
ments from the UNR; dealt a blow at 
the terrorist groups; issued a sharp 
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warning to the military; and struck 
an alliance with former opponents 
in the left-wing press. It was not a 
bad haul. The one fly in the ointment 
was the Mitterrand affair. 

It cannot be proved that the assas- 
sination attempt was faked: but Mit- 
terrand’s willingness to see the would- 
be executioner twice before the event 
and once after, and to give him a full 
account of his movements on the fatal 
day, raises some pretty strong sus- 
picions. Neither can it be proved 
that Mitterrand was in cahoots with 
the Government. But once more there 
is firm ground for suspicion. 

Mitterrand shared with the regime 
a common interest in putting across 
the self-determination program, and 
in discrediting the Right-wing ex- 
tremists. Robert Pesquet, the con- 
fessed perpetrator of the attempt, was 
just the sort of man the Government 
could easily produce for the occasion: 
A former Gaullist deputy who had 
skipped to Poujadist ranks and was 
trying to work his way back, he was, 
besides, in trouble with the authori- 
ties over the theft—or exceptionally 
long loan—of an army film projec- 
tor. He was thus known to the Pre- 
mier’s entourage, eager to please it, 
and at its mercy. Lastly, it is all but 
unthinkable that Mitterrand—a for- 
mer Minister of Justice and Interior 
who is a highly capable politician 
with long experience of the terrorists 
—-could enter into any arrangement 
with Pesquet, unless covered on high. 
As Jean Sarrus wrote in the news- 
paper, Journal du Parlement: “Be- 
fore agreeing to take a part in this 
fake drama .. . M. Mitterrand must 
have had serious reasons for believ- 
ing that the harmless attack .. . was 
going to comprise the first step in a 
vast political operation in which he 
would be reserved a choice spot. He 
had to know from a good source that 
the planned political operation had, 
as sponsors, men with enough author- 
ity to see him through, men solidly 
installed in positions of power. ...” 

Granted that Mitterrand was work- 
ing with the Government, the rest is 
easy to imagine, Pesquet, prey either 





to his own doubts or to pressure from 
his Right-wing friends, made notes of 
the meetings with Mitterrand and 
mailed them to himself before the 
attack. Later, operating certainly 
under the pressure of the Right-wing. 
ers, he produced the notes. Once these 
were available, the Right-wingers took 
over, using the episode to spear Mit. 
terrand and embarrass the Govern. 
ment. As Biaggi put it: “They called 
us plotters and tried to connect our 
resignation from the UNR with the 
‘attack’ on Mitterrand. Why shouldn’t 
we get angry now, and have ourselves 
some kicks? . . . I want to ask some 
questions. We're going to have a 
good time.” 

The overwhelming probability is 
that the Mitterrand affair will be al- 
lowed to run into the sands. Premier 
Debré himself has already declared: 
“Let’s turn the page.” But right now 
there remain two very serious un- 
certainties. 

One is the status of French policy 
on Algeria. In winning the Army 
over against the original plot, the 
President was probably obliged to 
retreat, at least slightly, from his 
September 16 position. A recent mes- 
sage to the armed forces emphasized 
opposition to independence, and the 
FLN termed it regrettable. On the 
other hand, the FLN greeted as a 
step forward his November 10 press 
conference statement holding out to 
the rebels the possibility of a politi- 
cal role in the Algeria of the future. 
Thus, there is an evident and per- 
haps still unresolved difference of 
emphasis between what de Gaulle tells 
the Army and what he says for the 
benefit of the rebels, 

The other is the personal safety of 
de Gaulle himself. In the Florentine 
atmosphere of plot and counter-plot 
now suffusing French politics, no 
man is safe. Charles de Gaulle, as the 
London Economist pointed out, is 


‘“living dangerously.” It is hard not 


to echo the title placed by Maurice 
Duverger, formerly one of de Gaulle’s 
most astringent Left-wing critics, over 
a recent article in Le Monde. It was: 


“God Save the King.” 


The New Leader 
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EAST GERMANY: 


By Richard C. Hottelet 


KEY TO SOVIET INTENTIONS 


Revival of Nazi practices under Communist banner gives lie to Khrushchev propaganda 


HE DREAM FACTORY of Soviet propaganda is now 
Wictin on a Spirit of Camp David, a sequel to 
the Spirit of Geneva which proved so popular and profit- 
able in 1955. But this year’s production is strictly a 
Class B, low-budget affair. Where the eager new team 
of Nikita Khrushchev and Nikolai Bulganin was pre- 
pared to pay an interesting price the first time around, 
Khrushchev alone appears today to be certain of success 
with any old thing. 

In 1955, the Soviets felt that attractive gestures were 
needed to convince the skeptical Western powers that 
Soviet policy really changed after Stalin’s death and 
a high-level meeting held the prospect of success. So, 
in addition to the customary sweet talk, the Kremlin 
liquidated its big military base in Finland, finally signed 
an Austrian State Treaty, removed its troops from 
Austria, sent Khrushchev and Bulganin on a fantastic 
mission to reconcile Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, and of- 
fered West Germany’s Chancellor Konrad Adenauer full 
diplomatic relations. Communist China cooperated hand- 
somely, bemusing all of Asia at the Bandung Conference 
with’ the famous Five Principles of Coexistence. The en- 
suing Geneva Summit Conference was a clear success 
for Soviet policy. 

This year, Khrushchev has pressed his case for a 
new summit meeting with nothing more substantial than 
words, Disarmament, relaxation of tension, liquidation 
of the remnants of the war and settling differences by 
peaceful means are his major appeals. The Soviet 
Premier’s only action has been to suspend his own ulti- 
matum for a showdown over Berlin. If China has em- 
barrassed him with its brutal suppression of national 
feeling in Tibet and its incredibly ham-handed provoca- 
tion of India, he has kept his feelings well under con- 
trol. On the other side of the Soviet bloc, in the “German 
Democratic Republic,” he has not only tolerated but 
encourazed a policy which reduces the Spirit of Camp 
David to an absurdity. 

The Soviet satellite of East Germany is a living relic 
of the Stalinist ice age. It is repressive and reactionary 
to a decree which, perhaps, does not obtain even in the 
Richarn C. HotrEeLet, Columbia Broadcasting System 
correspondent, has reported on Germany for many years. 
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Soviet Union; and in the zeal with which the regime 
strikes out against inner opposition, it is peculiarly un- 
appetizing. The Walter Ulbrichts and Otto Grotewohls 
of East Berlin, while paying lip service to Moscow’s 
current slogans, are working incessantly and openly— 
not to coexist, peacefully compete or relax tension but 
to swallow up West Berlin and by any means to spread 
their system westward. In doing so, they have the 
beaming support of the Kremlin, which reins them 
in on occasion but in general seems quite content with 
the way things are going. 

Moscow, which professes to be horrified at what it 
claims is the revival of militarism and revanchism in 
West Germany, somehow finds no fault with a military 
build-up in the Soviet Zone that recalls some of the 
worst features of Hitler’s Third Reich. The ratio of 
armed forces, including the full-time internal security 
troops, to the civilian population is two-and-a-half times 
higher in East Germany than in the West. And what a 
civilian population! Some 300,000 proletarian storm 
troopers spend afternoons and weekends in tactical exer- 
cises—marches, weapons training and the fine points of 
guerrilla warfare. These men, organized in Kampfgrup- 
pen, are a civilian war auxiliary. 

Behind them stands that sinister euphemism, the So- 
ciety for Sport and Technology (GST), embracing more 
than 600,000 able-bodied men and women—from chil- 
dren in their teens to middle-aged people who should 
know better. Just about everything that the National 
Socialist Motor Corps, the NS Flying Corps and sundry 
other NS institutions used to purvey for national “pre- 
paredness” is now taught by the GST. And the Free 
German Youth (FDJ) fulfills the function once dis- 
charged by the Hitler Youth, giving children practical 
instruction in the elements of map reading, reconnais- 
sance, sabotage, sniping and the use of infantry weapons. 

Disturbing as this may be to a world which hopes 
that Khrushchev’s offer of total disarmament is not just 
propaganda, the spirit behind this program is still more 
disconcerting. Unconditional obedience to the rulers 
of the “Workers’ and Peasants’ State,” readiness to die 
defending the regime’s “Socialist accomplishments,” and 
implacable hatred for whoever is designated the class 
enemy or the imperialist menace: These are the principles 








of the Red orientation today as they were of the Brown 
20 years ago. Furthermore, if the Soviets were concerned 
about a revival of German militarism, they would hardly 
welcome the revival of the Prussian Cadet School at 
Naumburg, which turns teenage boys into officer candi- 
dates. Nor would they annually help celebrate the various 
aspects of Russian-Prussian brotherhood-in-arms against 
Napoleon, not to mention the Soviet refusal in 1946 of a 
treaty that would have kept Germany demilitarized for 
40 years. 

The mechanical discipline that was the worst feature 
of Prussian life is central to the scheme of things in the 
Soviet zone today. Communist party boss Ulbricht saw 
to it that the thaw which swept the Soviet bloc after the 
desanctification of Stalin never touched East Germany. 
Those loyal Communists, like Wolfgang Harich, who 
toyed with ideas resembling the Polish “humane social- 
ism,” were imprisoned. Threats and draconian punish- 
ment against university students, intellectuals and poten- 
tial non-conformists remain the order of the day. Ideo- 
logical pressure, applied mercilessly to schools and 
universities, has sent a sharply increased number of 
professionals fleeing to the West. In the first nine months 
of 1959, East Germany’s prize exhibit in higher educa- 
tion, the University of Leipzig, lost 108 professors, 
instructors and academic assistants. 

Material concessions may be made to raise the standard 
of living and reward compliance, but the iron line of 
Stalinist orthodoxy is preserved unbent. The workers in 
this “Workers’ and Peasants’ State” are under pressure 
in the new Seven-Year Plan to raise output and cut the 
cost of production, although the labor force is expected 
to remain the same or even to decrease. Higher work 
quotas at static wages are the obvious prospect. On the 
land, collectivization of agriculture, already half achieved, 
is being pressed rigorously, with emphasis now put on 
expanding the work of women, Collectivization of agri- 
culture, now about half done, is being pressed with the 
plodding brutality of Party bureaucracy. Industrial pro- 
duction is already nine-tenths in the hands of the State. 

Few facets of this dismal pattern are more unpalatable 
than the campaign against religion. East Germany is 
probably unique in setting up a system of pseudo- 
sacraments to attract those people whom fear and propa- 
ganda have torn away from their church. Some five 
years ago the regime instituted the Jugendweihe, the 
substitute for confirmation, in which youngsters, after a 
course of Communist instruction aimed largely against 
the “superstition” of religion, swear to work and fight 
as they are directed. Since then other ceremonies have 
been introduced. Young people are encouraged to 
solemnize their marriages with special “Socialist” rites 
in official premises decorated with garlands, flowers, slo- 
gans by Ulbricht and a bust of East German President 
Wilhelm Pieck. Children are to be registered officially 
in a special ritual of similar nature designed to replace 
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baptism. Even “godparents” are a part of this weir) 
formula. 

All these observances are staged for the greatest pos 
sible effect. The Party provides a liturgy composed oj 
selected readings from Marx, Liebknecht, Thaelmam, 
and, of course, Ulbricht. Solemn music is lifted fron 
Handel and Beethoven, but the Jugendwethe already 
employs appropriate selections like the “Overture op 
Themes of Workers’ Battle Songs.” Gifts from th 
Party, the factory union or front organizations help t: 
make the occasion memorable. More important, fo; 
later promotion, reward and higher education, taking 
part in such observances becomes part of the official 
record, complete with diploma. The “Socialist Sunday” 
can be added to the list, concentrating on constructio; 
of rubble-clearing projects that provide free labor whik 
keeping people away from church. And Ulbricht’s 1) 
commandments of Socialist morality are intended as the 
new decalogue. 

One of the characteristics of the shining new Con. 
munist society is that it strives desperately to hold it 
beneficiaries, while many of them, unaccountably, want 
only to escape. The German Democratic Republic mu: 
feel this contradiction keenly. In a world turning ever 
more seriously to the problems of a population explosion, 
East Germany’s population is shrinking. This may ex 
plain why the Party seems determined that no one shal 
escape its influence even after death. The latest of the 
pseudo-sacraments is the Socialist burial, with the pre- 
scribed Party-trained funeral 
orators decked out in distinctive mourning clothes. This 


service conducted by 
obnoxious mummery, so’ reminiscent of Himmler’s runic 
nonsense, is no more a harmless oddity than was the 
Nazis’ ritual embellishment of their cult of the Aryan 
super-race. Its observance is once again the expressiot 
of a dynamic strategy which aims not at compromise bit 
at total victory. 


MPORTANT in the present context of world affairs is 
| not that Walter Ulbricht and his regime should em: 
body all the twisted compensations of inferiority, bu! 
that the Soviet Union should dignify and support this 
monstrosity as a major vehicle of its global purpos. 
There is no reason to believe that the Kremlin has the 
slightest objection to the Ulbricht line. On the contrary. 
Khrushchev has been most complimentary to his Eas 
German Gauleiter, and the main immediate objective 0! 
Soviet policy is to compel international recognition 0! 
the German Democratic Republic. Nor is this goo! 
feeling clouded by obviously reactionary tendencies. 
Soviet spokesman has found a kind word for the Com 
munist Chinese communes. But Premier Otto Grotewoll 
has heaped praise upon them and regretted that Eas 
Germany was not so far advanced. Ulbricht has ordere! 
his Army to follow the Chinese example of having 
ficers serve in the ranks for one month each year. And. 
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FREE GERMAN YOUTH’: HITLER YOUTH RENAMED 


sill more recently, Minister of Justice Hilde Benjamin, 
who is more widely known as the Red Guillotine, recom- 
mended the same practice for judges. 

There are many reasons why the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many in its present form is important to Moscow. It 
stands between Poland and freedom, serving as the key- 
stone in the prison wall that confines Eastern Europe. 
Not only does it garrison the largest Soviet striking force 
outside the USSR but its Stalinism is a barrier against 
the flow of subversive hope or incendiary ideas into the 
Soviet empire. East Germany, now grown into the fifth 
biggest industrial producer in Europe, figures prominent- 
ly in the Soviet Seven-Year Plan. But in the past year 
it has taken on a new, active political function too. 

Nikita Khrushchev takes his advantages where he 
finds them. One of the more important is that the 
Germans, whose colonial ambitions were smashed more 
than 40 years ago, are not regarded in undeveloped 
nations with the suspicion that stil] attaches to Great 
Britain and France. Capitalizing on this, East Germany 
has devoted considerable effort in Africa to cultivating 
Guinea and Ghana. Trade missions to these countries 
have set the stage for closer cultural relations that open 
the door to far more extensive activities. In Guinea, 
East Germany is building a radio transmitter that will 
cover all of Central Africa. The project is already being 
hailed in East Berlin as a contribution to the “African 
Peoples’ struggle for freedom,” and is backed up with 
a flood of propaganda, films, invitations and scholarships. 
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The Germans have always been well regarded in 
Latin America, and the East Germans are now most ac- 
tive in bringing semi-official delegations to East Berlin. 
But it is in the Middle East where Moscow’s German 
ploy is as unsavory as it is dangerous. Unlike West Ger- 
many, which has fully accepted its responsibility to 
make restitution for Hitler’s crimes against the Jews, 
and has cultivated good relations with Israel and with 
Jewish organizations, at the expense of tension with the 
Arab states, the German Democratic Republic has pursued 
the Soviet line of covert anti-Semitism. The Ulbricht 
regime recognizes no obligation to Israel or to the Jewish 
relief agencies, Instead, it has exploited the inclination 
in the Arab world to laud present-day Germans for 
Hitler’s policies. The East German trade delegations 
and experts who swarm over the Middle East with offers 
of trade and pleas for recognition gladly profit from 
this gruesome good will. This has borne fruit in Egypt, 
where the East Germans are trying to beat out Western 
contractors in the building of the Aswan High Dam, 
and also in Iraq, in the field of trade and in the exchange 
of information and cultural delegations. Communist Ger- 
many adds a whole new dimension to Soviet strategic 
operations. 

But Moscow is fostering Ulbricht and his works for 
reasons that lie considerably closer to home than Africa 
and Asia. Moscow’s campaign to compel official recog- 
nition of East Germany would not be pressed, as it is, 
on the highest and lowest levels if the consequences were 
not considered of momentous importance. The official 
slogan for the German Democratic Republic’s 10th an- 
niversary, celebrated November 7, sums it up. In 
terms identical to those of last year, proclaimed just be- 
fore Khrushchev launched the Berlin crisis, East Ger- 
many is described as a “base of the progressive forces in 
all of Germany in the struggle for peace and for a unified, 
democratic, peace-loving Germany.” 

This designation as a base may be taken quite literally 
in the light of the espionage and subversive forces it 
brings to bear on West Germany, not to mention the 
role that East Germany will continue to play in the 
Soviet campaign to strangle and absorb West Berlin. 
Foreign recognition would establish East Germany’s 
“sovereign” right to block Western access to Berlin, 
would legitimize the satellite glacis of the Soviet empire, 
and would induce resignation and conformity in all those 
behind the Iron Curtain who still hope that Soviet rule 
is a temporary phenomenon. 

The German Democratic Republic, however, is also 
Moscow’s image and example of what a united Germany 
is to be. Far from being only a sordid curiosity in the 
rogue’s gallery of modern politics, the Ulbricht regime 
is the living expression of Soviet intentions. It is the 
practical refutation of the theoretical good will which 
Nikita Khrushchev has bundled up in his Spirit of 
Camp David. 








Poland’s 


By Adolph Sturmthal 


Tenuous Freedoms 


System of ‘graded’ liberty bolsters country’s stability 


HE WARSAW taxi driver turned 
ce in his seat and, inter- 
rupting my German-language conver- 
sation with my guide, shouted: “Ade- 
nauer good!” And then, turning his 
thumb downward: “Grotewohl bad!” 
He turned again toward his wheel and 
continued to drive his rickety car to 
my hotel. 

This was my introduction to what 
I came to call the descending scale of 
freedom in Poland: perfect freedom 
and little restraint in personal conver- 
sation; varying censorship of the pub- 
lished word depending on time and 
subject matter; no freedom of or- 
ganization whatsoever. Censorship ap- 
plies even to the written work of high 
dignitaries of the regime. Foreign 
affairs, understandably, is the sub- 
ject on which people are most cau- 
tious and the censor is most severe: 
domestic issues can be discussed 
rather freely in the press. 

There has been little change in this 
system of graded freedoms since it 
was established by the October 1956 
revolution, and the essentials of the 
regime as then founded have been 
preserved, The political police con- 
tinue to exist, but arbitrary arrests 
and administrative sentences seem 
to be things of the past. Proudly my 
Polish friends assured me that there 
were no political prisoners in Polish 
jails and no one I met seemed to be 
afraid of the police. “We don’t even 
have one Djilas case,” I was told 
(there is almost a competition under 
way between the Poles and the Yugo- 
slavs over the maximum degree of 
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Adolf Sturmthal, Philip Murray 
Professor of International Labor 
Studies at Roosevelt University, has 
recently returned from a trip to 
Poland and Yugoslavia. His article 
dealing with the situation in Yugo- 
slavia will appear in a future issue. 





freedom compatible with a Commu- 
nist system). 

Forced collectivization of agricul- 
ture continues to be rejected. This is 
perhaps a greater achievement than 
it might seem at first, for Polish agri- 
culture has been in a state of stagna- 
tion since the revival that accompa- 
nied the end of the collectives. Meat 
shortages in the cities have recently 
led to rationing and price increases. 
The harvest this year was about aver- 
age, but the cattle supply is decreas- 
ing while the population—especially 
in the cities—is growing very rapidly. 

The problem lies mainly in the lack 
of mechanical equipment and the fail- 
ure of the peasantry to invest in agri- 
cultural improvements. This lack of 
investment is partly the result of the 
poverty of the individual peasant, but 
to a large extent it expresses the peas- 
ants’ continued distrust of the ulti- 
mate plans of the regime. Premier 
Wladyslaw Gomulka’s solution is the 
formation of peasant cooperatives for 
the common purchase of equipment 
and implements. They are to be vol- 
untary associations, but they are to 
achieve so much that in the end all 
peasants will join them since, as 
Gomulka said recently, “there will 
be no alternative for them.” 





An important pillar of the regime 
is domestic independence from the 
Soviet Union. In international af. 
fairs Poland accepts Russian leader. 
ship without qualification: This is 
the price Gomulka has to pav in ex. 
change for his internal freedom from 
Soviet interference. The demonstra- 
tive reception given to Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon has clearly indi- 
cated where the sympathies of the 
population lie. “For the common man 
in Poland,” I was told, “the United 
States is just one step this side of 
paradise.” The prestige of American 
economists and social scientists which 
I found in the academic world in 
Poland is downright embarrassing; 
I only wish that we were half as 
gifted as our Polish colleagues gen- 
erously appear to think we are. In- 
deed. the U.S., in the eyes of the 
Poles, seems to be guilty of only two 
major shortcomings: friendship for 
West Germany and softness. 

West German rearmament has en- 
sured Poland’s dependency on the 
Soviet Union. Quite irrationally, no 
Pole I met seems to be concerned 
about the military might of Commu- 
nist East Germany, perhaps because 
the regime of Wilhelm Pieck and Otto 
Grotewohl is held in too much con- 
tempt for it to arouse fear. West Ger- 
many’s power is respected—but the 
Poles are convinced that at the first 
opportune moment the Government of 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer or its 
probable successor—a Social Demo- 
cratic Government perhaps excepted 
—will attempt to take back the for- 
mer East German territories now in 
Polish hands. U.S. support of West 
German rearmament is the one ir- 
refutable and effective anti-American 
argument at the disposal of the Soviet 
Union for keeping its reluctant ally 
in line. 

At the same time the Poles worry 
about America’s softness. Sputnik 
and the U.S. delay in matching Rus- 
sian achievements in ultra-modern 
technology have confirmed the im- 
pression which our propaganda unin- 
tentionally created: that the U.S. is 
dedicated to “soft living.” Every ex- 
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hibit that the U.S. sends to demon- 
strate its high standard of living is 
interpreted as evidence. “Your wash- 
ing machines,” a friend in Warsaw 
said, “are no match for the rockets 
of the Russians. In the end, the Rus- 
sians will have both—rockets and 
washing machines. They will take 
the washing machines away from 
you.” In Eastern Europe it is power 
that counts when it is a matter of 
making friends and winning people. 

As long as the political police are 
rendered harmless, forced collecti- 
yization remains abandoned and the 
Soviet Union refrains from interfer- 
ing in the domestic affairs of Poland, 
the main results of the “Polish Oc- 
tober” remain intact. But by this 
summer it was clear that the great 
drive had gone out of the revolution, 
that the enthusiasm of those days had 
given way to the humdrum routine 
of daily living. 

The victories won in the October 
revolution were carried forward after 
October by a_ coalition between 
industrial workers dissatisfied with 
their unbearably low standard of liv- 
ing and the younger intelligentsia 
motivated by a rebellious anti-Rus- 
sian nationalism and sincere demo- 
cratic aspirations. It was this coali- 
tion that operated in the Zeran auto- 
mobile plant in Warsaw, where the 
frst demand for “workers’ autonomy” 
arose in the workers’ councils. A cer- 
lain ambiguity existed from the be- 
ginning about the status of the coun- 
tils and even more about their re- 
tionship to the union group and 
the Party cell in the plant. Were the 
councils to replace the unions—for 
which the workers had merely con- 
tempt? Were they to take over the 
administration of the plants? 

Elections for the workers’ councils 
turned here and there into anti-Com- 
munist demonstrations. More than a 
year aco. Gomulka became aware of 
this threat: The movement tended to 
go beyond him, perhaps even beyond 
what Poland could dare to do, after 
the example of Hungary. Upon Go- 
mulka’s orders, the councils were 
“integrated” with the union group 
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and the Party cell in the plants into 
the “Conference of the Workers’ Self- 
Government.” This, in effect, was the 
end of the councils as a genuine ex- 
pression of the autonomy of the 
workers, 

At the point where working-class 
democracy had come into conflict 
with the political regime, the neces- 
sities of the regime prevailed. Sym- 
bolically, Gomulka announced that 
there would be no new elections in 
those plants where councils had not 
yet been elected. This marked the end 
of the evolution begun in October 
and the beginning of the withdrawal 
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GOMULKA: HELD IN HIGH ESTEEM 


of the young intellectuals from the 
movement. 

A slight improvement in urban liv- 
ing standards last year facilitated this 
political maneuver. Real wages were 
increased beyond what had _ been 
planned. Strangely enough, to the 
superficial observer Poland this year 
would appear much more affluent 
than when | visited it in 1958. Shop 
windows look better and stores have 
inventories of certain goods. 

But appearances, of course, are de- 
ceptive. Actually the richer-looking 
windows are a symptom of a lag in 
income growth; the city population 
simply cannot afford to buy the cur- 
rent output, and last year’s politically 
motivated wage raises—in advance 


of production increases—cleared out 
the meager supplies of the stores. In 
any case, shortages of various goods 
are still common, and the housewife 
spends untold hours shopping for tvi- 
let paper, soap flakes and other mer- 
chandise which the State planners 
have neglected to provide in sufficient 
quantities, There is enough food—— 
except meat—and most other essen- 
tials, but even modest comfort is 
often lacking. 

The great popular movement which 
culminated in the October revolution 
that brought Gomulka to power is 
thus over. There is an air of resigna- 
tion in Poland, not fully compensated 
by a sense of pride in what has been 
achieved in freeing the country from 
foreign domination. The Stalinists 
are outcasts whom the overwhelming 
mass of the population despises. 

Gomulka, however, is not only 
exempt from this contempt, but held 
in high esteem even by sharply anti- 
Communist Poles. His unforgettable 
achievement has been obtaining and 
maintaining the maximum degree of 
freedom for Poland compatible with 
the geo-political situation of the 
country. His control of the Party 
is beyond dispute, even though some 
provincial Party machines still pro- 
vide a base of operations for Stalinist 
hold-outs. The former Socialists who, 
under Stalin, learned that there was 
no reward for them once they merged 
with the Communists, have staged a 
comeback under the new regime. 
They are Gomulka’s best, but not en- 
tirely uncritical, supporters, and hold 
some positions of prestige, if not of 
influence. 

To an_ outside observer, the 
stability of the Gomulka Government 
in the midst of an anti-Communist 
population, flanked by the Soviet 
Union and its East German satellite, 
is nothing short of a miracle. But 
with every day that passes, the 
miracle tends to become more ac- 
cepted as 
Politically this has great advantages 
for the regime; but a revolution that 
settles down does not inspire great 
enthusiasm. 


a matter of course. 
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By William Sparks 


On the Definition 
Of Liberalism 


NTOINE LAVOISIER is deservedly 
A called the father of modern 
chemistry but it was not a case of 
planned parenthood. What happened 
to Lavoisier was that he sat down 
to the relatively humble task of re- 
vising the nomenclature of 18th cen- 
tury chemistry, only to discover that 
in the process he had revolutionized 
the science. A few years later he ap- 
plied himself to politics—and they 
cut off his head. 

From this precedent two conclu- 
sions may be drawn: Words are more 
important than we sometimes give 
them credit for being, and it is a 
foolish lexicographer who gets mixed 
up with politics, A third conclusion 
might be reached about the prudence 
of anyone who would undertake in 
this publication to ruminate about 
the meaning of “liberal.” 

The task of the modern liberal is 
to follow a thorny and circuitous 
path between the formal freedoms of 
some men and effective freedom for 
all men. Contrary to some conserva- 
tives’ understanding of the matter, 
for example, the American liberal is 
not oblivious to the role of private 
property in bolstering individual free- 
dom. Confronted with such problems 
as racial discrimination, sub-standard 
wages, and administered prices, how- 
ever, he is often compelled to advo- 
cate intrusive action by government 
as the lesser of two evils. Heir to a 
tradition which views with suspicion 
the whole apparatus of government, 
the indispensable virtue of a liberal 
in this century is a capacity to en- 
dure the resulting tension, accept its 
inevitability and suffer through a 
torturous weighing of values in each 


concrete situation which confronts 
him with a choice. That he oc- 
casionally makes the wrong decisions 
does not change the nature of his 
problem. 

To certain mentalities, the only 
genuine liberalism is that of the 
early 19th century, succinctly stated 
by José Ortega y Gasset: “Whether 
the public power is exercised by an 
autocrat or by the people, it cannot 
be absolute; the individual has rights 
which are over and above any in- 
terference by the state.” Here is a 
clear, debatable proposition, some- 
thing a man can get his hands on. 
If the liberals can be made to ac- 
knowledge it as their credo, let’s 
see how they justify calling out the 
troops in Little Rock on that basis! 

As a matter of fact, Little Rock 
can be justified solely in terms of 
19th century liberalism, but the ar- 
gument is so complex that it ends up 
sounding like an artful exercise in 
apologetics. You’re better off quoting 
St. Ambrose about the letter killing 
but the spirit giving life, and switch- 
ing the conversation to the steel 
strike. Consistency of principle is a 
laudable ideal but there is no dis- 
cussing it with people who think that 
a political principle, if it cculd be 
visualized, would resemble a narrow- 
guage, single-track railroad. 

There are a few favorite debater’s 
gambits which American liberals 
ought to stop accepting so readily, 
if only for the sake of a few clearer 
days on the political scene. One of 
these is the bland assumption that 
“conservative” and “liberal” repre- 
sent some sort of ideological polarity. 

If conservatism consists of a high 






regard for traditional institu! ions anj 
a reluctance to change then exces 
under great provocation and with 
exceeding caution, for instance, the 
during the McCarthy era _liberak 
were the leading conservative force iy 
this country. Conversely, the solitary 
liberal voice on the floor of the US 
Senate defending the rights of Wes 
Coast Japanese-Americans after Peay! 
Harbor belonged to a right-wing Re. 
publican named Robert A. Taft. 
Although in the long run demo. 
racies are least likely to transgres 
upon what we conceive to be ou 
inalienable rights, in the short rm 
they are quite capable of it. Wher 
this happens, the liberal sets to work 
quite properly to frustrate the will 
of the majority and should be proud 
of it. Ours is an age in which it 
would do no harm, in discussions of 
liberalism and democracy, to make 
quite clear which is the means and 
which the end. (It 
probably do no good.) 
We shall probably never achieve 
real clarity in political discourse, both 


also would 


because the nature of the subject 
does not allow it and because the 
meanings of our political adjectives 
are -partly logical, partly historical 
Each is what Lewis Carroll’s Humpty 
Dumpty called a portmanteau word: 
that is, has packed into it more than 
one meaning. A reactionary is 1 
longer just a man who wants to re: 
turn to the status quo ante, but one 
who despised Franklin Roosevelt and 
the social legislation of the New 
Deal-Fair Deal era. A progressive is 
not just an advocate of political and 
social change, but a former disciple 
of militants like George Norris and 
Robert La Follette—or perhaps 4 
of the 


Communist fellow traveler 


1940s. 

“That’s a great deal to make ont 
word mean,” Alice said in a thought: 
ful tone. 

“When I make a word do a ld 
of work like that,” said Humpt 
Dumpty, “I always pay it extra.” 

It has been my experience as ! 
writer that this statement is usual 
not true, either. 
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Politics and the Moral Law 


Reviewed by Charles Burton Marshall 


Washington Center of 
Foreign Policy Research 


Beyond Survival. 
By Max Ways. 
Harper. 250 pp. $4.00. 


GENESIS RELATES THAT God created 
man in His own image—that is, with 
creativity and a bent for projecting 
his image in turn. This is reflected 
in man’s approach to the state. In- 
numerable political thinkers have 
proposed solutions to the problems 
of politics by simply imagining the 
fnal triumph of their preferences 
and preconceptions. Nothing comes 
more naturally. This book by Max 
Ways, a senior editor of Time, is 
a recent addition to the long list. It 
has a few faults but also several vir- 
tues—a notable one being vivacity 
—and surely deserves to be classed 
well up among the better ones. 

In a foreword, Henry Luce an- 
ticipates the achievement, to be ar- 
rived at by hard argument, of “a 
conclusion, a conviction . . . which 
the weight of national opinion will 
support and which the common 
sense of the people will accept as 
the consensus.” He hopes that there- 
upon “the purpose of the United 
States in world affairs . . . will be 
clear to the people of the United 
States—and, most honorably, will be 
clear to the world. Our manifold and 
diverse activities will then be co- 
ordinated, so far as is necessary, not 
by bureaucratic coordinators but by 
the will of a people who, in the tradi- 
tion of Western man, have given 
serious thought . . . and have de- 
termined what is the right thing to 
do.” 

Ways seeks to forward that trans- 
formation by urging renewed at- 
tention to “one of the most profound 
needs of man”—namely, “to feel a 
moral connection with the govern- 
ment of the society in which he tives.” 
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He warns: “We will ad hoc ourselves 
into political bankruptcy unless we 
cure the ethical and philosophical 
confusion that underlies all the 
specific and technical decisions.” 
Ways has no patience for current 
fads of curing the cold war with the 
poultice of good-will visits. The re- 
quirement, as he sees it, is a world 
system, and the choice an either-or 
one of Communist or U.S. leader- 
ship. Between them a contest of ir- 
reconcilable purpose must be waged. 
Our side of it, he believes, has 
flagged because of a preoccupation 
with secondary or fallacious con- 
cerns. 

Ways sets up and knocks down 
an imposing set of targets. One is the 
question-begging concept of national 
interest. He cites John Foster Dulles 
as the unfailing exponent of the moral 
quotient and adversary of the interest 
approach to international issues. I 
should regard an_ inconsistency 
amounting to ambivalence on_ this 
point as one of the weaknesses of the 
late Secretary. I recall, for example, 
one of the notable speeches of his 
last year, beginning: “There is 
nothing mysterious about the goals 
of United States foreign policy. It 
seeks to defend and advance the in- 
terests of the United States.” He 
said equivalent things—and other 
things quite al variance—many 
times. 

Ways aims his main blow at 
positivism and its exponents—and 
at the idea of survival as a goal of 
policy. He hammers, with telling ef- 
fect, at the current tendency to make 
initiation of the use of force as the 
crowning evil in international con- 


duct. (How the Camp David formula 
will bedevil us! ) 

He has quite a time laying about 
the fallacies of the age. What does 
he put in their place? “What lies 
beyond survival is the ‘right,’” he 
tells us, “the notion that what we 
choose in our freedom and seek with 
our power conforms to the order of 
reality.” 

He strongly advocates the rule 
of law in world affairs. He endorses 
the current deus ex machina of some 
of the lawyers who hold the way to 
solve the world’s problems is to con- 
vert them into the litigous issues of 
their profession. He wants a reaf- 
firmation of natural law in place of 
positive law; I wish I could be as 
sure as he that this would make a 
determining difference. He holds his 
ideas strongly and in effect assures 
us that if a determining number be- 
lieved likewise an effective consensus 
on how to go about solving our 
problems would be obtained—which 
may be so by definition. 

He is somehow more effective as 
critic than as proponent. He writes 
with profuse cleverness and con- 
siderable knowledge—that of a 
writing man pondering events rather 
than a practitioner having to deal 
with them within the limits of the 
situation. This permits a lofty ap- 
proach that reminds us anew how 
fine a thing it is to be a commentator 
rather than to be an accountable 
official. 

In all, he is entitled to high marks. 
One hopes he will write again, and 
more persuasively, on the efficacy 
of what he offers in place of what 
he rejects. 





Prologue to “he New Class’ 


Anatomy of a Moral: Political Essays of Milovan Djilas. 


Edited by Abraham Rothberg. 
Praeger. 181 pp. $2.95. 


THE 17 Essays in this book repre- 
sent the beginning of Milovan Djilas’ 
ideological transformation—a move- 
ment which eventually led him to 
write the famous The New Class, 
the definitive “J’Accuse” against the 
Yugoslav Communist movement. Well 
edited and well translated, these es- 
says provide an important prologue 
to The New Class: They view the 
decline of official 
through the degeneration of Stalin- 
ism—as repulsive in Yugoslavia as 
it was in Russia—and advocate a 
new path in Southeast European in- 
tellectual development. 

Sixteen of the essays first appeared 
in the Yugoslav Communist organ, 
Borba, toward the end of 1953; the 
title piece appeared in Nova Misao 
in January 1954. The history of their 
appearance has been dramatic. At 
first, the response among the rank- 
and-file Communists was extremely 
favorable. Party members 
expressed satisfaction that a discus- 
sion of new ideas had finally been 
started and concluded that the Party 
had taken a long-awaited decision to 
open the debate on important ideo- 
logical issues. 

When they learned that this was 
not the case, their enthusiasm waned, 
and the more stubborn Djilas be- 
came in his subsequent criticism, the 
more they turned against him. The 
furor eventually led to the author’s 
break with the Party leadership—he 
had been second in command—and 
ultimately to his imprisonment. 

The real history of the contradic- 
tory developments of the Yugoslav 
and Balkan intelligentsia has not yet 
been written. But the story of Djilas’ 
life and thought is one of the most 
dramatic chapters now known. The 
disillusionment of the intelligentsia 


Communism 


Young 


began in the prewar years with the 
general intellectual and political crisis 
in which Europe was living, when a 
new middle class rose from the 
peasantry and overnight became the 
ruling upper class. The intellectuals 
turned to Marxism-Leninism as the 
only way to fill the gap created by 
the rapid industrialization and urban- 
ization of a primitive country. 

This generation did not have a 
solid intellectual preparation for the 
tremendously confused historical mo- 
ment when the values of the West 
had so brusquely collapsed. The uni- 
versities around which the young 
Djilases wandered in conspiracy were 
unable to provide them with the in- 
tellectual stability they wanted. The 
social life was uneven and contradic- 
tory; the political life was unable to 
foster either a democracy or an 
ideological dictatorship. Fascism, first 
from Italy and later from Germany, 
was strange to them; Marxism gave 
them a chance to situate themselves 
in history. To a Slav, and particu- 
larly to a Montenegrin such as Djilas, 
Marxism meant to be on the side 
of the right cause, of the Slavic as- 
cendance in history. 

A mediocre poet with a limited 
creative power and a narrow culture, 
Djilas was never really accepted by 
the prewar Communist literary world. 
He came in conflict almost at once 
with the literary patriarch of Yugo- 
slav leftism, Miroslav Krleza. While 
he did write short stories under a 
pseudonym for the ultra-bourgeois 
newspaper, Politika, his “barbarian” 
style was not permitted in the fashion- 
able  fellow-traveling publications. 
Krleza, in his ‘“Anti-Barbarus,” 
singled out Djilas as_ intellectually 
backward and primitive. 

But Djilas was catapulted to the 
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forefront of the whole national liber. 
tion movement during World War 
Il, when many of the Yugoslav “salon 
Communists,” who looked upon 
Djilas as an intellectual inferior, re. 
fused to participate. When the War 
ended, Djilas was very hopeful for 
Yugoslavia’s future, and after the 
break between Moscow and Belgrade, 
he felt that Yugoslavia could now af- 
ford to experiment with “Comm. 
nism in freedom.” Since the so-called 
“reaction” had _ been 
Djilas considered there was no more 
danger to opening the gate to a 


wiped out, 


greater and more open exchange of 
ideas. 

Then the disillusion set in. Djilas 
saw that the Party, having conquered 
the State and the sources of wealth, 
had become so all-powerful that it 
had degenerated into a ruling bureau. 
cratic class infested with all the de- 
privation and corruption of the pre- 
war bourgoisie. The peasant stock 
dressed in Communist garb was not 
very different from the corrupt pre 
war nouveau riche. 

This discovery, elementary as it 
was, became automatically dangerous 
when made by one of the leaders of 
the Communist apparatus. Even 
the late Mosha Pijade, Djilas’ intel 
lectual father, had to recognize that 
his pupil made his blasphemous mis- 
take when he chose first to be 3 
man and only second to be a Com- 
munist; herein lies the deep conflict 
between Djilas and the official Com 
munist dogma. Djilas wanted the 
Communist state to assure the devel 
opment of free men, but the State, 
afraid that this would undermine the 
whole structure of a system based 
upon captivity, was forced to strike 
against him—against the poet of the 
revolution, not the politician. Djilas 
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had failed to realize that the rebel- 
lion of the mind in a Communist 
state is even more dangerous than 
in a bourgeois state. 

Anatomy of a Moral shows clearly 
how those “who once. . . gave every- 
thing, even life itself, to become . 
revolutionaries” instead became op- 
portunists, careerists, spies and cor- 
rupted servants of an enriched bu- 
reaucracy. They dehumanized what 
was best in them: sacrifice for a 
permanent ideal. They left Djilas to 


his “theories” in order to save their 
own positions. 

Many Party leaders today accuse 
Diilas of being impulsive and ir- 
rational; some say that he could have 
succeeded if he had done what be 
was writing about. They argue that 
a change in the Party under Djilas’ 
leadership might have taken place if 
he had convinced Tito to take into 
consideration his ideas, without ex- 
posing the Party through such an 
attack as Anatomy of a Moral. 


Had Yugoslavia followed the pre- 
cepts of one of its most brilliant 
minds and introduced freer values, 
the country would have a stronger 
position in the Communist world to- 
day. But by eliminating Djilas, Yugo- 
slavia has become isolated from its 
own reality, from the Communist 
bloc and from the world at large. 
Yugoslavia now must find a new 
way out of the deadlock in which 
Djilas’ imprisonment and_ silence 
have left it. 





Ameriea’s ‘Cultural Revolutiow’ 


Reviewed by John Braeman 
Contributor, “Indiana Magazine of History” 


The End of American Innocence. 
By Henry F. May. 
Knopf. 413 pp. $5.75. 


A COMMONPLACE OF American in- 
tellectual history is that a “cultural 
revolution” has taken place during 
the 20th century which has trans- 
formed this country’s way of think- 
ing. The focal point of this trans- 
formation is placed in the 1920s, and 
the traditional picture blames, or per- 
haps credits, World War I and its 
aftermath of disillusionment and 
frustration for the revolt of the in- 
tellectuals during the following dec- 
ade. Henry F. May, Professor of 
History at the University of Cali- 
fornia, challenges this view in his 
book, The End of American In- 
nocence, and finds the beginnings of 
this “cultural revolution” in the ap- 
parently placid years before the 


War. 


The discovery that the years pre- ‘ 


ceding America’s entry into World 
War I—the period from 1912 to 
1917—were a time of doubt and 
questioning when new and exciting 
ideas filled the air is hardly new. 
Nearly 18 years ago Alfred Kazin 
presented a brilliant word-picture of 
this prewar ferment in his book, On 
Native Grounds, and traced many of 
the developments of the 1920s to this 
period. But no one before May has 
devoted a full length book to a de- 


tailed analysis of these transitional 
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years. In doing so, the author has 
not simply read the many auto- 
biographical reminiscences of the 
participants, but he has gone directly 
to the books and magazines in which 
this ferment appeared. From this mas- 
sive research has come a provoca- 
tive book, 

Simply stated, the thesis of this 
book is that 19th century American 
civilization swore allegiance to three 
fundamental articles of faith. The 
first was a belief in the certainty and 
universality of moral values—for 
most Americans the words “honor,” 
“truth,” “justice,” and “patriotism” 
had a real meaning. The second was 
a belief in progress. The conserva- 
tive believed that progress was in- 
evitable, provided there was no in- 
terference with natural laws; the 
progressive agreed that progress was 
inevitable but added that men could, 
and should, take a hand to speed its 
coming. The third, and weakest, 
tenet of the 19th century faith was 
its belief in “culture’—that is, a 
devotion to polite manners, tradition- 
al learning and the British literary 
masters, 

As of 1912, the champions of 
moralism, progress and culture re- 
tained their dominance over Ameri- 
can intellectual life. The realism 


championed by William Dean Howells 
had remained limited to dealing with 
the “smiling” aspects of the national 
life. Although the European natural- 
ists of the Zola school and their na- 
tive counterparts—Frank Norris, 
Jack London, Stephen Crane and 
Theodore Dreiser—had portrayed the 
sordid lives of men and women 
trapped in an indifferent universe, 
most American critics had accepted 
these naturalists as fighters for social 
reform. 

The great relativist thinkers—Wil- 
liam James and John Dewey in 
philosophy, Lester Ward and Edward 
A. Ross in sociology, Wesley Mitchell 
in economics, James Harvey Robin- 
son and Charles Beard in history— 
had denied the validity of fixed moral 
standards and the Spencerian version 
of inevitable progress. Yet their as- 
sumptions had continued firmly 
rooted in the 19th century: Progress 
may not be inevitable, but every- 
where things were getting better; 
morality may not be a fixed, un- 
chenging code, but the new con- 
clusions proved similar to the tradi- 
tional preachments. 

Although the 19th century dogmas 
retained their dominance, cracks were 
beginning to show beneath the sur- 
face. From 1912 on, the tempo of 
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attack by foreign invaders and 
domestic rebels rose steadily. From 
“the Liberation,” 


spokesman was the 


Europe came 
whose chief 
French philosopher Henri Bergson 
and whose most popular prophet was 
H. G. Wells. Their attraction for 
younger Americans lay in their de- 
fense of “creative intuition.” New 
developments in science had begun 
to undermine the traditional picture 
of a universe ruled by the laws of 
Newtonian physics and Darwinian 
evolution. The answer of “the Libera- 
tion” was a cheerful mysticism that 
affirmed a wide-open universe where 
nothing was fixed and everything was 
possible. The vogue of the move- 
ment was brief, yet its influence in- 
spired a host of domestic rebels. 
The battle cry of the prewar “Re- 
bellion” was a call for self-expression, 
creative freedom and spontaneity. Its 
slogan was the freedom of the artist 
and the writer to say new things in 
a new way. The first phase of “the 
Rebellion” appeared with the “Chi- 
cago Renaissance’—Sherwood An- 
derson, Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Vachel Lindsay, and Harriet 
Monroe’s Poetry. By 1915 or 1916, 
New York had become the focal point 
of “the Rebellion.” There literary 
revolt fused with political and social 
protest. These years saw the heyday 
of Greenwich Village and the rise 
of the “Young Inteliectual”—Walter 
Lippmann, Van Wyck Brooks, Ran- 
dolph Bourne, and_ the 
ready to attack the dominant credo 
on the moral, political, philosophical 
and literary fronts. These were the 


Masses— 


exciting years of the Provincetown 
Players, Mrs. Mabel Dodge and her 
Fifth Avenue salon, Bill Haywood 
ard the “Wobblies.” John Reed, and 
“free love.” 

The End of American Innocence 
has recaptured in its pages much of 
the excitement of these years. Yet the 
book is not wholly satisfactory, The 
first part is a brilliant synthesis of 
the 19th century faith. The second 
part, which deals with the challenges 
to this credo in the years before 
1912, falls short of the quality of 
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these preceding chapters. But in 
dealing with “the Liberation” and 
“the Rebellion,” the book falls to 
pieces. The author has strained per- 
haps too hard to portray the kaleido- 
scopic variety of new ideas and the 
flood of literary and political mani- 
festoes. The result is that, despite 
frequently keen insights, the second 
half of the book makes difficult and 
confusing reading. May has left far- 
reaching questions hanging without 


answer. 

The first question is why did this 
rebellion come during the prosperous 
and comfortable prewar years? Was 
the rebellion simply a reaction against 








LIPPMANN: ‘READY TO ATTACK’ 


the placidity of the times? May hints 
as much, but he fails to analyze fully 
the motive forces behind the young 
rebels. 

A related question is how much 
were the “Young Intellectuals” rebels 
against the traditional culture? If 
“culture” is defined narrowly as the 
arts and letters, then their rebellion 
was far-reaching. American litera- 
ture was never the same after the 
“Chicago 
American art the same after the 
Armory Show. But if “culture” is 
taken in its larger meaning, given 
in the introduction to this book, as 
reflecting society's “assumptions of 
value,” then grave doubt arises if 


Renaissance,” nor was 








the “Young Intellectuals” were ag 
revolutionary as they protested, 

May himself concedes that the 
leading rebels, however much they 
might have revolted against the tradi. 
tional literary culture, did not re. 
pudiate moralism and progress. The 
“Young Intellectuals” were ardent 
meralists and believers in progress 
—they were young men fired with 
a zeal to remake the world and free 
mankind from the burdensome hand 
of the past in all spheres of life. May 
concludes in the final pages of his 
bcok that World War I destroyed 
the traditional dogmas along with the 
prewar rebellion at a single blow be. 
cause the two shared so many of the 
same assumptions—an “innocence” 
that could not outlast the disillusion- 
ment of the war years. But, if so, 
what happens to his earlier thesis, 
which discounts the impact of the 
War and looks for the beginnings of 
the “cultural revolution” in the pre. 
war years? 

The difficulty, I would suggest, 
stems from the premise that 20th 
century America has undergone a 
“cultural revolution” that has over- 
thrown the 19th century “assumptions 
of value.” A revolution has taken 
place in the fields of art and litera. 
ture. Another revolution has trans 
formed private morals—most notably 
regarding sex. 

But the dual themes of moralism 
and progress have retained _ their 
sway despite the shocks of two “hot” 
wars. a major depression and _ the 
present “cold war.” The sentiments 
coming from Dwight D. Eisenhower 
would not have sounded _ strange 
coming from Theodore Roosevelt. A 
minority, no doubt a larger minority 
now than then, says. “Buncombe!” 
But the overwhelming majority re: 
gards these sentiments as the highest 
wisdom. Most Americans continue 
to believe that such words as “honor,” 
“truth,” “justice” and “patriotism” 
have meaning: most Americans still 
take for granted that theirs is the most 
favored of countries, and that the 
best is yet to come. “American in 
necence” remains, 
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The Organization Man Revisited 


Life in the Crystal Palace. 
By Alan Harrington. 
Knopf. 263 pp. $4.50. 


Brisk fall days are good, but 
apparently any season is open season 
on the American corporation. Some- 
how, no one ever gets the full legal 
bag. The most striking thing about 
the Organization that concerns Alan 
Harrington, the most recently pub- 
lished of a large and growing num- 
ber of hunters shooting away at this 
armored duck, is the complacency 
of its posture, and the utter placidity 
of the body of water on which it 
sits—glass smooth, glass quiet. This 
is the second barrel of the shotgun 
which Harrington has fired from the 
reeds surrounding the pond; the 
first was fiction, and this one grisly, 
though temperate, fact. 

Temperate is the key word, used 
much as Henry Miller used it in the 
two books whose titles are derived 
from the boundaries of the Tem- 
perate Zones. “I had to take what 
was to hand and learn to like it...” 
Miller writes in Tropic of Capricorn. 
“You may dream [only] if you are 
dreaming what a million others are 
dreaming simultaneously.” The Crys- 
tal Palace close at hand is a deadly 
temperate zone within the Temperate 
Zone, a duck reflecting its pond. 
Henry Miller is for freedom to dream 
without reflecting; Harrington is de- 
scribing shameless reflection without 
dreaming. He has coined (after 
Dostoyevsky) what should become a 
term of great currency, for in the 
sense of both its courtly and geologic 
properties, “the Crystal Palace” is 
exquisitely accurate. A Versailles Hall 
of Funny Mirrors. 

What actually does the huge Ameri- 
can corporation reflect? The original 
image can be inferred from Harring- 
ton’s busy description of its distor- 
tion. As a crystal has planes of 
Cleavage that follow its structural in- 
legrity. the vitric organization has 
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Reviewed by Stephen Zoll 


similar distortion-causing divisions 
that follow the integrity, such as it is, 
of its structure. Let us say that the 
original image is useful production 
and enterprise—such was once the 
dream. Now we see the product manu- 
factured, developed or sold, and 
know that it is often not what the 
corporation says it is, This optical 
sleight-of-hand has consumers as its 
victims, and is not much the con- 
cern of this book. There is another 
fundamental distortion 
the producers themselves. In deathly 
stillness, then, the corporation has 
successfully persuaded people to 
stand quietly in two groups—one 
in the outer Temperate Zone, willing 
to believe that what they consume 
is in fact what it claims to be, and, 
more importantly, the other in the 
inner temperate zone, mirroring the 
first by seeming to believe that what 
they produce is their own production. 

The image of crystal as a substance 
theoretically clear but practically 
opaque originated with Harrington 
in his 1955 novel, The Revelations of 
Doctor Modesto. In the description 
of the enthusiastic hero who succeeds 
spectacularly as a salesman by com- 
pletely losing his personality, we are 
brought against the smooth, symetri- 
cally arranged sides of a crystalline 
exterior: “His eyes were clear and 
bright and glassy. So was his mind.” 
Behind this exterior the hero ap- 
proaches hysteria. Unable to deal 
with the world by insisting on his 
terms, the hero finds that he is also 
unable to deal with it on its terms. 
Another novel published that year 
on virtually the same subject, in 
which the hero succeeds against the 
world where he has to work very 
hard to collect what it owes him, and 
does so, fantastically, on his own 
terms, seems by its popularity to have 


victimizing * 


answered a need in book consumers 
to have certain questions clarified. 
The book was The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit: It answered the need, 
but hardly the questions. 

Life in the Temperate Zone is dif- 
ficult, and the Crystal Palace seems to 
be the solution of several of its prob- 
lems. It is the little world of making 
the large buck. The pay check at the 
Crystal Palace is regular, generous 
and, in the form of a pension, con- 
tinues until death. It is this small 
world that bribes its willing em- 
ployes away from facing the bigger 
one. And although the corporation 
is only a portion of the world, it 
must frequently be difficult, when 
jingoistic conversation of 
stumbles around in the integers fol- 
lowed by six or more zeros, to con- 
ceive that out there in the larger 
world there is anything left over 
that is either desirable or menacing. 

There isn’t one of us who wouldn’t 
want to be an artist so as to be able 
to make, market, collect the profit and 
be immediately close to our own act 
of creation on our own terms. Nor, 
giving up our own terms as socially 
extravagant, is there any reason not 
to wish for the secure reliability of 
succeeding by consistent application 
of the world’s shouted virtues: 
utility, morality, generosity, hard 
work, etc. This last seems possible 
in the Crystal Palace, serenely pos- 
sible. But there is a price to be paid: 
This much is clear. 

According to Harrington, the terms 
by which success and security (the 
terms are interchangeable) are 
reached are immutable as the stars, 
clear as crystal, traditional as re- 
ligion, good as gold and dull as dish- 
water. It is an old complaint that for 
the communal status quo the in- 
dividual must sacrifice his in- 


assets 
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dividuality. But in the perfection of 
the organized committee system, free 
enterprise is not only distorted and 
lost, it is stamped on and reviled. 
Ambition is neatly organized and has 
its teeth pulled, and promotion, if 
not progression, is arranged chrono- 
logically. Patience to watch the pas- 
sage of time is a greater talent than 
talent. Risk, enterprise, ambition and 
sense of utility removed, life has lit- 
tle left of interest; and presumably 
tenure at the Crystal Palace is a 
sentence for life. 

For an employe to be one of the 
family, the Palace has a right to ex- 
pect that any prospect is Their Kind. 
The personnel form and batteries of 
psychic paraphernalia are wheeled in- 
to the operation of selection. But 
again distortion: The method de- 
signed to secure the truth forces co- 
operative duplicity. The 
makes the point that the form itself 
has desire. and the applicant. unless 
he is a moron, gives it what it wants. 
The net of implied qualifications is 
thrown out to ensnare those with the 


author 


quietest predilections. for these are 
the easiest to live with. Once formed 
in the corporation’s image. the newly 
hired man is what his form says he 
is; broadening of character or devel- 
oping capabilities are likelv to be un- 
appreciated, owing. necessarily, to 
their failure to show up retroactively 
on the form. 

The Crystal Palace is not unaware 
of its two major distortions. For the 
placation and education of its con- 
sumers. the Public Relations Office 
was invented. The PR men, in their 
attempt to plant images of corporate 
benevolence and lack of interest in 


money, work with fewer but equally 
insulting premises than the adver- 
tising men from whom they are other- 
wise indistinguishable. A ludicrous 
example of their work, using Harry 
Golden as a stooge, was recently 
demonstrated in behalf of the Ford 
Motor Company. The benign Ameri- 
can Success Story was rehearsed to 
prepare the way for their compact 
car: American enterprise, not op- 
portunistic exploitation. The immi- 
grant best-selling philosopher was 
meant to reinforce the image, bul, 
unbelievably, the immigrant Volks- 
wagen, a bigger American Success, 
was discredited as un-American. 

I{ the consumer is treated with 
advertising and public relations, the 
producer himself, for the pain of 
having been distorted into a courtier, 
receives the saccharined attention of 
self-congratulation. We are all nice 
people, the house organ proclaims; 
we bowl, have babies, open branch 
plants and employ a second genera- 
tion of the faithful on the assembly 
line. We look steadfastly to the future, 
intones the chairman of the board, 
who, when he retires, cultivates roses. 

It is more and more difficult for a 
man to feel justified in his work 
when so much of what is produced 
has greater and greater value but 
less and less use. Not entrusted with 
the value, and unable to believe in 
the worth, he cannot take himself 
seriously. His best stifled, forbidden 
to dream differently, he must, if he 
can, resort to a substitute. Harring- 
ton claims that the courtier will be- 
lieve in believing, swearing by the 
company—“us,”” whoever we are. 
Accomplishment, if one is to believe 
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in believing, is more important than 
what gets accomplished, and the 
justification of work is further dis. 
graced. The full horror, and _ the 
author does not face it, is that belief 
in belief will turn to cynicism, anger 
and withdrawal. But even with. 
drawal is frustrated, for leaving the 
system means surrender of the bene. 
fits of the larger world that can no 
longer be afforded, Harrington de. 
scribes those who do not revolt, but 
he misses the implication that even 
rebellion turns to dependency, and 
dependency creates paternalism and 
further infantilism. 

It is clear in Life in the Crystal 
Palace that dependency and paternal. 
ism are as intertwined as supply and 
demand. Even Harrington the hunter, 
though he is not conciliatory in his 
style, is, paradoxically, dependent on 
his quarry. By attempting to have 
his tone “hip,” 
the effect is temperance. The duck 
calls the shots against itself—but we 
must be aware of a cumulative debt 
to all the writers who keep a bead 
on it. Although not outraged himself, 
the author has performed a service 
by gaining credulity for examples of 
outrageous policies and procedures 
that might otherwise seem like exag- 
gerated satire. He is all too con- 
vincing that terrible demands are 
made of the spirit, and there is proof 
by implication that they are met. 

Though I doubt my recommenda 
tion will advance his cause, it will 
probably happen anyway that the 
Crystal Palaces will, among their 
countless other benefits, make this 
book available in company libraries. 
Henry Miller, to pick a name out of 
the not quite clear blue sky, recent- 
ly had his picture in Life magazine, 
where he was represented as a gray: 
haired sage. As it happens that four 
of his five most important books have 
not been published in this country, 
it is a little difficult to imagine exact- 
ly what it is that he is supposed 
to be a sage of. But the best way to 
still a man’s argument, if you cat 
not keep him from making it. is to 
agree with it. 
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SHIPLEY 


The Tenth Man. By Paddy Chayefsky. 
Directed by Tyrone Guthrie. Presented by 
Saint Subber and Arthur Cantor. At the 
Booth Theater. 


RINCIPAL KELLY, in a Jewish 
Me ighborbood school, pressed his 
hand imperiously upon his bell. Abie 
Cohen appeared. “Boy!” commanded 
Kelly, “Fetch me a minion!” An- 
other lad appeared. “Water these 
plants!” Then another came in. And 
more. And Kelly learned that a 
minion (minyan) means not only a 
medieval servant, but a quorum of 
10 men required for a Jewish service. 

As odd a mixture as Kelly and 
his minyan assembles in Paddy 
Chayefsky’s play. When the young 
lawyer, Arthur Brooks, is hauled in- 
to the synagogue to make a quorum, 
one old Jew wonders whether Arthur 
is still circumcised; I myself won- 
dered whether he is a Jew. He is 
undergoing analysis for his efforts to 
leave this empty world. And what is 
that schizophrenic girl doing in the 
tabbi’s office? And how does the 
medieval mummery of a dybbuk— 
a damned soul that takes possession 
of the body of an innocent spirit— 
come up to be exorcised in modern 
Mineola? 

It’s incredible, it’s absurd, it’s out 
of place and time. And yet, by a 
sorcery of the theater older than 
dybbuks, it’s tender, it’s amusing, 
it’s strangely true. The Tenth Man 
combines natural persons and_per- 
suasive impossibilities in a yeasty 
mixture of mysticism and material- 
ism. 

While the habitués wait for the 
sexton to round up a quorum, there 
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On STAGE 





By Joseph T. Shipley 


Paddy Chayefsky's 
Mystical Minyan 


is casual, even cynical chatter in this 
basement synagogue squeezed be- 
tween the grocery and the bootblack. 
There is the disputatious atheist: “If 
I had something better to do, do 
you think I’d be here?” There are 
the men who talk of a Sunday at the 
cemetery as though their burial plots 
were country estates. There’s the man 
that loves his daughter-in-law enough 
to cry: “I wish she owned a hotel 
with a thousand rooms—and were 
dead in every one of them!” Yet 
we recognize these are not bitter re- 
marks; they merely serve to pass 
the time. 

Then in comes old Forman with 
his granddaughter Evelyn, and the 
atmosphere changes. For Forman in 
his youth had seduced a girl, Han- 
nah, and he is sure that her damned 
soul has entered Evelyn’s body; and 
Evelyn in her seizures follows the 
pattern of his guilt. Lawyer Brooks 
is drawn to the girl. He’d like to get 
her to his psychoanalyst, or at worst 
to any MD, but inexorably the 
synagoguers prepare for the exor- 
cism. The audience, too, is held in 
awe at the ceremony. And it is in 
for a surprise; in another oddly neat 
manner, the exorcism works. There 
are new demons that possess us to- 
day, of cynicism, of lovelessness, of 
bitter loss of hope. The touched 
Brooks holds out his hands to the 
girl. One of the old Jews grumbles: 
“He still doesn’t believe in God; he 
only wants love.” Another responds: 
“Isn’t it the same thing?” With this 
touch of Christianity in the syna- 
gogue, the curtain falls. 

To a person not reared in the 
Jewish tradition, this picture of life 


in a shabby synagogue comes quaint- 
ly out of a world*thought long past. 
Yet the characters are contemporary, 
and intimately true. The young rabbi 
gives long telephone counsel to a 
colleague starting his first post, with 
advice of teenage teams, of salaries 
and book-clubs and bingo, that brings 
home how much business is involved 
even in religion. 

The half-dozen habitués of the 
holy place are neatly differentiated, 
each a realized personality. The 
worried sexton complains that no one 
knows how hard it is, on a Thursday 
morning, to find two more Jews in 
Mineola. The atheist is explained by 
one of the others: “He’s not a Com- 
munist; he’s just disagreeable.” Yet 
the remark is affectionate; under- 
neath, these men like and respect one 
another; they are tied together by 
lifelong common ways. To the pious 
old man, with a burden of sin, comes 
a dream announcing his forgiveness, 
and his dim glory lights up the room 
and catches the group into a rhythm 
half prayer and half ecstatic dance. 
The moment turns the drifting old 
men into purposeful people of the 
Book. 

The author, and director Tyrone 
Guthrie, have woven these oddly 
assorted elements into the unified 
force of the drama’s hold on us. 
They are superbly helped by the 
members of the company. Jacob Ben- 
Ami as old Forman, Risa Schwartz 
as his granddaughter, and Donald 
Harron as the lawyer head a cast 
that limns the persons in the syna- 
gogue with unerring detail. Arnold 
Marlé, George Voskovec, Lou Jacobi 
and the rest make their roles at once 
comic and poignant. Pathos is in 
these men of limited lives, and yet a 
dignity, a sense that there is a value 
in every human. The synagogue is 
between a grocer’s and a bootblack’s, 
which polish the outside and feed the 
inside of the body; but somehow we 
do not lose sight of the spirit. This 
shabby and misused basement re- 
mains a home of God. The tenth man 
makes a quorum; we vote full ap- 
proval of The Tenth Man. 
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On SCREEN 





By Manny Farber 


A Director's Skill With 
Terror, Geography and Truth 


HILE the New Wave (The 
Lovers—from France) and 
(The Magician— 
from Sweden) have been hatching 


Nouvelle Vague 


record-breaking lines in front of art 
theaters, a touching drama goes on 
alongside, involving numerous old 
Hollywood pros who are trying to 
keep pace, or at least regain their 
youthful vigor. One of these pros is 
Robert Wise, the director. Wise has 
fared better than most as Ponce de 
Leon trying for a new Hollywood 
youth. Wise has evolved an elonga- 
tion of the Fritz Lang expressionism 
that he used briefly in the grimy, 
brutal 1949 sleeper, The Set-Up, and 
never again. He uses a trip-hammer 
technique that is fun to watch and 
brings into play his rather odd 
talents, which mostly have to do with 
shock-connections inside and between 
episodes. 

From his earliest and best study 
of middle-class mediocrity (Born to 
Kill), Wise has had trouble giving 
his inflexibly acted, shrewdly terrored 
films an “identity.” Now, in a late 
stretch drive against the anonymity 
that has piled around his career as 
a hard-boiled specialist on the shab- 
bier seams of life, and an economical 
director of dowdy, middle-aged dere- 
licts (such as the nearly punch-drunk 
prelim fighter in The Set-Up), Wise 
has thrust himself so far into style 
that on a clear screen almost anyone 
in the last row of the balcony can 
recognize the film as his. 

Before his new film, Odds Against 
Tomorrow, springs its trap too quick- 
ly into a pat ending and a last stac- 
cato note (a shot of a street sign 


that reads, “STOP—DEAD END”), 


Wise has run through a catalogue of 
sadism including wild contrasts, odd 
transitions (a rabbit’s nose twitching 
before a menacing rifle), and a cam- 
era that does a rhythmic up-and-down 
jabbing. He has such strange effects 
as a diesel train honking through the 
center of a head-on argument, cruel 
weather reports, a James Cain type of 
romantic meeting shot mostly around 
the hips, and a zooming camera 
that carries on a “dialogue” of white 
supremacy between two people spaced 
a block apart. The result is a tricky 
but tough movie about a bank rob- 
bery that has a lot of insights into 
the decrepit, nearly hopeless life, 
and, like all Wise films, needs only 
a good story. 

The robbery involves an integra- 
tion-among-criminals dispute between 
a chronic Negro-baiter and a tough 
colored singer who has trouble with 
the jungle outside his door—with 
most of Wise’s comments on the Race 
Problem too easily come by. While 
he does some credible by-play with 
an embittered colored wife and her 
playboy husband (Harry Belafonte), 
these domestic strife scenes in a neat 
“project” apartment are much too 
tepid for Wise’s virile, anger-spun 
art. Nevertheless, throughout this 
quick, heated story of a crime ar- 
ranged by three amateurs, there are 
moments of exciting accuracy. 

The main point in all Wise films 
is that the human being is a luckless, 
often furious, 
prisoning city which, unlike its in- 
habitants who seem almost rigid 
with frustration and broken hopes, is 
shatteringly alive, interesting, com- 
plicated and, in its more sordid areas, 


figure in an im- 





unbearably photogenic. With his 
orthodox notion of an offbeat cag 
(Shelley Winters, Robert Ryan), a 
passive handling of actors that makes 
for stone-like people or strangely 
neutral ones, and a quiet wizardry 
gimmicks 
with a shrewdly selected environ. 


in connecting technical 
ment, Wise is inordinately suited to 
bringing his pessimistic impression 
of mankind into credible shape. 

Even with a pro-arty cameraman 
who makes every blast of sunlight 
on white clapboard, every stiffness 
in an aging ex-cop’s walk, seem a 
bit rich and special, Wise is almost 
unequaled in post-silent films for his 
brooding around ugly Eastern city 
hotels and rooming houses. Perhaps 
the best Wise trait is his unshowy 
respect for unimportant _ scenes. 
Whether it is the lights of a main 
street turning on, a sad_ hallway 
wrapping itself around a tightly ele. 
gant singer, or a heavy-fisted punk 
reacting with meager, ungiving ad- 
miration to someone else’s ingenuity, 
Wise gives the effect a chance to 
exist with all of its sensitivity intact 
and without the wild pointing found 
in most films of decadence. 

Part of the trouble with Wise 
films is that he is unable to break 
the cage of conservative casting and 
imitative stories. Here he has Harry 
Belafonte, who is a bit too com- 
fortable and unmarked for a man 
caught in a soul-shaking financial 
bind. As Harry’s nemesis, Robert 
Ryan is somewhat more persuasive. 
at least when Wise bridges Ryan's 
thoughtfully static acting approach 
and grooved responses with some 
silent, near-newsreel documenting. In 
these fine moments, a homely ob- 
scurity seems to sag from every 
crevice of Ryan’s face, and some: 
times, when he is musing grimly 00 
his gigolo life with a _ waitress 
(Shelley Winters), it is hard to tel 
where the homely environment stops 
and Ryan starts. The fact that this 
film is at all commendable is the 
result of Wise’s ability to transform 
a melodrama into something that 
mixes terror, geography and truth. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CATHOLIC PRESIDENT 


I should like to comment on the debate in 
your November 9 issue between Lewis S. Feuer 
(“The Presidency and the Church”) and 
George N. Shuster (“A Catholic Layman 
Replies”). The main issue that Shuster dis- 
cusses is “what can be deemed best for human- 
ity, granted the nature of man, his weakness 
and his basic institutions.” He rightly observes 
that the Roman Church permits “a kind of birth 
control,” and that whatever it says or does, the 
Church will have no influence whatsoever in 
areas where the “population explosion” is most 
evident, e.g. China. 

But thinking in terms of the Church and its 
influence is one issue, thinking in terms of a 
President and his influence is another. The lat- 
ter forces us to return to Feuer’s question of 
assuming leadership to cope with the over- 
population threat: Would a Catholic President 
be hindered in approaching the task of leader- 
ship? Answer: Yes, he would. 
Madison, N.J. Ep TENHOR 

If Catholic writer Shuster really hoped to 
provide relief to distressed liberals, he has cer- 
tainly missed his mark. His modest disclaimers 
of special competence cannot justify either his 
ignorance about the nature of sexuality or his 
inaccurate reasoning. These weaknesses are ex- 
posed first in his statement that contraception 
is “undoubtedly” one of the barriers erected by 
society against the satisfaction of the sex urge. 
Even assuming (which I do not) that it is such 
a barrier, since when has society imposed con- 
traceptives on the millions who use them? 

This, however, is a minor error compared to 
Shuster’s assertion that contraceptive practices 
“no doubt” increase the tendency to commit 
sexual crimes. If there is really no doubt (and 
there’s plenty), should not a Catholic consider 
himself guilty of promoting crime if he does not 
do everything in his power to stop the use of 
contraceptives? 

What are 


Catholic stand, according to Shuster, is not 


we liberals to conclude? That the 


dogmatic teaching, but rather that it is based 
om ignorance, as it appears to be in his case? 
Which alternative should we prefer? Are we 
to be mollified by the slander implicit in such 
statements as: “The Church does manage to 
raise [sexual] desire somewhat above the level 
of a bestial urge”? Are we to take this as evi- 
dence that Catholics are willing to tolerate the 
hestial Just of those of us who have recourse 
only to contraceptives and not to “birth control 
stations”? If the experience of the “care of 
souls” Is 
gained |), 


to be substituted for the knowledge 
science, then we might as well also 
turn the space exploration program over to the 
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Tue New LEAbeER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


priests—for surely they are also authorities on 
things beyond this world. 


Chicago WILLIAM LOGUE 


Some of Shuster’s statements were rather in- 
comprehensible to me. He states that “what 
happens in the rest of the world [excluding 
China] . . . will be relatively unimportant.” 
Certainly the excessive population pressures in 
India, Puerto Rico and Japan are worth con- 
sidering as important problems; these countries 
definitely need birth control measures, regard- 
less of practiced dogma. As Feuer says, “Hindu 
India [and] Catholic Puerto Rico .. . are led 
by realities to relinquish ideology in favor of 
a common solution.” 

Shuster also cites certain lurid sexual inci- 
dents from New York City and goes on to imply 
that use of contraceptive measures is a barrier 
against sexual satisfaction. At best, that implica- 
tion is only a half-truth; contraceptive means 
have been used for many years, by Catholics 
and non-Catholics, with satisfaction. 

Shuster says that “whether a Catholic Presi- 
dent of the United States would be in a position 
to sanction birth control as a social expedient” 
is “beside the point.” If a Catholic President 
could alleviate population pressures and_pro- 
mote economic well-being then it is not “beside 
the point.” 

I, for one, would welcome additional clarify- 
ing articles by Shuster and others, for as yet 
Feuer’s most pertinent questions have not been 
answered sufficiently. 


Orchard Park, N.Y. Davin W. NIcKLAs 


Contrary to what Feuer asserts, we do not 
often hear today that anti-Catholicism is the 
anti-Semitism of the intellectuals. What we do 
is that the 
Semitism of the /iberals. The categories are 


hear anti-Catholicism is anti- 

neither interchangeable nor coexistent, as some 

of the voluntarist premises in liberal Feuer’s 

own article serve to remind one. 

Pittsburgh JoHN WricHt 
Bishop of Pittsburgh 


I would like to take issue with one of George 
Shuster’s statements. He says: “It is obvious to 
us all that the ‘population explosion,’ which 
results on the one hand from the extension of 
life expectancy, and on the other from the de- 
sire to have children—which is perhaps at- 
tributable to that extension—is a serious prob- 
lem.” Population explosion cannot possibly arise 
from the of life 
there has not been any appreciable extension 
of adult life in the last 100 years. The average 
length of life has increased by a tremendous 
reduction of infant deaths and not by extend- 
ing the life span. 


New York City 


extension expectancy, since 


DONALD FRIDSHAL 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 





CONTINUED 


FREUD 


C. Roland Wagner, reviewing “The Freudian 
Ethic” (NL, October 19), 
the description of psychoanalysis as a kind of 
intellectual education in which the analyst “con- 
vinces” the patient of the truth of Freudian 
doctrine. He appears to accept the “central role 


considers as curious 


of transference in the therapeutic process” as 
a more accurate evaluation of the _patient- 
physician relationship. 

Mr. Wagner has obviously not been initiated 
in the mysteries of medical practice. He does 
not appear to distinguish between the claim 
of success for a given therapeutic process made 
and the evaluation arrived at 
after others have attempted to verify the accu- 
such 


by its advocates, 


racy of claims. The Freudian psycho- 
analytical school has made a number of claims, 
yet after a generation of conscientiously attempt- 
ing to evaluate them, responsible medical opin- 
ion (no Gallup poll claimed here) does not 
accept these claims as valid. In fact, the trend 
from 


Freudianistic concepts and toward traditional 


of psychiatric research today is away 
medical physiological methods. 

If Freudian doctrine is accepted as true, then 
obviously its explanation of its claims to suc- 


If false, 


one 


then the 
in which the 
analyst convinces the patient of the truth of 
Freudian 


cess cannot be questioned. 
psychoanalytic process is 
be made 
doctor who convinces 


doctrine. An analogy 


an African 


can 
with witch 
his patient of the truth of his unique devil- 
chasing powers. 
vy. Harowp Koretz M.D. 


Avoca, 


JOHN DEWEY 


Those of us who personally knew or studied 
under John Dewey 30 years ago or longer I 
think can agree that Sidney Hook gives a just 
picture of the man and his ideas on education 
(“John Dewey, His Philosophy of Education 
and Its Critics,” NL, November 2). Many like 
knew Dewey one of the 
kindest and most 


myself who to be 


modest and moral of men 


sometimes hesitate a bit to offer criticism. 


was never backward 
ideas, 


Dewey himself, however, 


in criticizing other people’s and we 
should be the same toward him. 

Totally missing in Dewey is any sense of the 
eternal and supreme in the universe, any sense 
of humility, joy, or personal relationship 
toward this all-important divine factor. Western 
philosophy from the beginning has not ignored 
this factor or denied it, and in our own day 
Alfred North Whitehead and William James 
both greatly advanced theoretical thinking on 
the nature of deity. 


I suggest that when we commemorate the 





centenary of John Dewey’s birth we look 4 
him especially in the light of William Jang 
the pragmatic philsopher, and more particulg) 
of the William James who wrote The V arieti 
of Religious Experience. 

How interesting and significant it is thy 
James, a fellow pragmatist with Dewey, wa 
not totally a naturalist and a humanist, Thi 
great man was a rigorous scientist and 
scientific philosepher, but one who did not mj 
out religious phenomena for scientific inves 
gation and evaluation in philosophic constrw 
tion, and for moral growth. 

I think James, unlike Dewey, 
that the whole 
should constitute a vital part of modern educ 
tion. And I must agree with him. 
Philadelphia Rosert Hecxny 


would { 
nation of religious sentimey 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Julius Duscha, in his article, “86th Congress! 
Record” (NL, September 2%), 
made this comment: “At stake in the publi 
works bill was a handful of piddling rivers anl 
harbors, projects that could have no effect a 
the nation’s welfare.” 

There is probably no legislation enacted ig 
Washington that is less understood by the pub 
lic than that for waterway improvements; 
other federal expenditure is subjected to clos 
Labeling waterway legislation “por 


Eisenhower’s 


scrutiny. 
barrel” implies that it provides, through politi 
cal trades and manoeuvres, for ill-conceived al 
unworthy projects. It impugns either the in 
tegrity of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineer 
and its chief, committee members or othej 
members of the House and Senate. The derisiv 
term is a mouldy cliché, used largely throug 
habit; it misleads the people. 

Approved projects are those that have beet 
declared economically sound after public heat 
ings and long study by the Corps of Engineer 
The study is made first by the district offer 
then reviewed by his superior, the divisiom 
engineer, then by the Board of Engineers fn 
Rivers and Harbors, and finally by the Chief 0! 
Engineers. No part of the study is perfunctom: 

Having passed that test, the plans for te 
proposed projects go to the Public Works Con 
mittee of the House. If approved there, 4! 
later by the Senate Public Works Committe 
they are incorporated in a river and harboj 
authorization bill which carries no money. Aft 
the bill becomes law, funds for the projet’ 
selected are eventually made available by Con 
gress. 

It is rarely mentioned that piers 
elevators, warehouses, trackage and other nec® 
sary facilities are wholly the work of loc4 


wharves 
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authorities or private interests; the Federal 
Government improves only the waterways. Civic 
interests also often contribute to the cost of 
harbor and channel improvements with cash, 
rights-of-way and spoil areas for dredged 
material. 

The great strength of America today owes 
largely to harbor and channel development done 
in the past. The greater strength of the future 
will come largely from continuing development. 
Money spent for this purpose is an investment 
in the building of the nation. 

New York City Grorce H. PALMER 
President and Publisher, 


“Marine News” 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


I regret very much that in my article, “World 
War I Aid to Russia,” published in THe New 
LeaDeER of November 6, all references were 
omitted to a pioneer study by Professor H. H. 
Fisher, The Famine in Soviet Russia 1919-1923: 
The Operation of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration (Macmillan, 1927). I drew heavily on 
this excellent work and should like to take this 
occasion to acknowledge my debt to Professor 
Fisher. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ILGWU 


Some of your readers probably noticed with 
interest the supplement to the May 17 New York 
Times, “Picture of a Union .. . the ILGWU.” 
In addition to a summary of the health and 
welfare programs, the financing and the his- 
tory of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, it has articles by George 
Meany, Victor Riesel, Harry Golden and U.S. 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 

If any of your readers have opportunities— 
in high school and college classes and in adult 
study groups—to use this supplement in order 
to amend the current image of trade unions, 
the ILGWU would be glad to supply free copies. 
New York City MarK STARR 


Lazar VOLIN 





the now RODGERS & WAMMGRSTION 
FIELDS Musical Comedy Smash 


xg FLOWER | 


“EXTRAORDINARY SPLENDOR! ” 


— Atkinson, Times : 
ST. — _ St. W the Mats. wae. & Sat. & 
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MAX REINHARDT'S 


“THE MIRACLE” 
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moving extravaganza with Corps de Ballet, 
guest artists, Symphony Orchestra, famed 
Rockettes and huge company in stirring 
“Great March” spectacle. 
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LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
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